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BALZAC, A MORALIST. 


\ J. HAT isa moralist? To moralize is “to think, speak or 

write on subjects relating to right or wrong; to make re- 
flections or remarks on good or evil, or on virtue or vice.” So 
says an excellent English dictionary. It is needless to state that 
we have plenty of moralists—in the pulpit, in the press, at the bar, 


on the bench, in literature, on the stump, and even at our elbows. 
Unfortunately, each has a moral test of his own, and it is difficult to 
tell who isan authority. The sectarian preacher cannot be strictly 
just towards one who belongs to a different persuasion ; the moral 
standpoint of the partisan editor is out of the question ; judges and 
lawyers are limited to what is moral in a legal sanction; while in 
literature, on the stump and at our elbows the moralist is indepen- 
dent of any test but that of “ private judgment.” 

The moralist with whom we have to deal is the dramatist. In 
this term we include every writer of a novel. All playwrights and 
novelists, whether they mean it or not, do “ write on subjects relat- 
ing to right or wrong,” and “ make reflections or remarks on good 
or evil, or on virtue or vice.” They cannot escape being moralists, 
if they would. The basis of all plots, from “Medea” down to 
“ Daisy Miller,” is some question, trifling or serious, of right or 
wrong, some absorbing aspect of good or evil. It is not necessary 
to enlarge on this point. The imagination may bear us off to the 
realm of fancy; our sympathies or antipathies may be played upon ; 
our love of humor may be appealed to; our senses and theories 
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may be flattered; but it is only right or wrong, good or evil, which at 
bottom fixes our attention and controls our criticism in the long run. 

It is not easy to be a moralist. Only those who test human 
conduct by their own experience or education utter moral judg- 
ments with facility. Gross violations of what should be, like the 
seven mortal sins, are easily adjudicated ; but not those subtle vacil- 
lations of conduct proceeding from motives in which good and evil 
are almost indeterminately mingled. Two or three illustrations show 
how great the difficulty is. Love is a proper sentiment ; but how 
often are selfishness and passion mistaken for it. To be sensitive 
concerning the affections is laudable; but is not this very sensitive- 
ness the main-spring of jealousy? And likewise with indignation, 
scorn, hatred, when they merge into misanthropy, and with resent- 
ment when it turnsinto revenge. Filial duties are held to be so 
sacred as not to permit any infraction of them; and yet moral ne- 
cessities sometimes require disobedience. The more refined and 
cultivated we become, the more are we interested in the complexi- 
ties of emotion. Dramatic art flourishes only in epochs of great 
expansion of ideas and sentiments, as we see in the Grecian and 
Renaissance eras of social development ; when direct pathways are 
marked out, as in rude times, on the ‘erra incognita of emotion, 
and moral mile-stones and guide-posts are set up by sacerdotal 
authorities, the dramatist is needless. It is only when the prob- 
lems of right and wrong, the mysteries of good and evil, get to be 
too subtle for their interpretation that the dramatist appears and 
helps them along. 

Once satisfied that the dramatist is a moralist, the next thing is 
to know who is a complete or a capable one. Here, as in every- 
thing else, tastes differ. Let us suggest the characteristics of a 
complete and capable moralist. In our judgment, he who dis- 
criminates good and evil in human conduct according to the 
natural play and interdependence of a// our emotions, is a complete 
moralist ; he who sees the point where impulse ends in harm or 
benefit ; who can discriminate between egotism and altruism ; who 
detects the real beneath the conventional and the artificial; who 
brings into contrast every human quality and attribute, without 
deeming nature defective ; who, in short, presents human emotion, 
thought and action in normal relationships, free of the narrowness 
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of private judgment, the bias of personal sympathy and the dicta 
of creeds and councils... 

It seems to us that the model moralist, the moralist who has 
helped along the Christian system of ethics, is Shakespeare. His 
superiority in literary and dramatic skill is admitted ; but this does 
not accountfor our loyalty to him which amounts to devotion. Other 
dramatists are equally perfect in expression, equally graphic, witty, 
full of invention, pathetic, overflowing with “ strange conceits,” 
rich in imagination, profound thinkers, too; but we do not recur to 
them again and again, as we do to Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
does not stand alone in the exposition of the passions. He is not 
the only dramatist who moves us with the effects of ambition, 
of jealousy, of ingratitude, of revenge, of love, of misanthropy ; 
but he is unique in one thing, that, in portraying the eternal con- 
flict between passion and virtue, “ he embraces all that exists and 
is evolved within the plastic region of human conduct, so various 
and manifold, at times heterogeneous and occult.”* In catering 
to that love of speculation on the problems of human intercourse 
which is an undying instinct within us, and which no accumulation 
of knowledge and no development of science will eradicate, he best 
comprehends moral and psychological problems of every descrip- 
tion. Episodes of human conduct are not created by him out of 
partial conceptions of right and wrong; he advocates no exclusive 
ideal of misery or bliss. Certain types of men and women being | 
placed in certain surroundings, high or low, barbarous or civilized, 
he shows us how unavoidable is their fate according to mural con- 
tingencies. If noble beings like Hamlet and Desdemona prove 
victims of the wicked, it is because Shakespeare exposes in their 
careers the worth of affections that are dearer than life. In their 
struggles with evil, they are not cowards; on the contrary, they 
are brave and devoted through that moral energy which constitutes 
perfect grace of man and woman in every social emergency. Con- 
trast Shakespeare’s conceptions with those of other dramatists 
which please us for a time, or even with those which last side by 
side with his, but to which we do not resort for daily inspiration. 
Why do they charm us less when there is no question of poetic 
embellishment ? Because, on subjecting them to the ultimate test 
of the good or the evil inherent in every ideal situation, we find, or 


* Professor Knight. 
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feel, in them some failure in moral equilibrium, and necessarily in 
psychological or artistic harmony. Characters, incidents and ideas 
in the hands of less sensitive dramatists are more or less forced or 
discordant, more or less governed by local and temporary contin- 
gencies.* 

Most English novelists and playwrights, for instance, exaggera- 
ting the social bearings of love, create personages and situations 
which transcend moral probabilities. French dramatists err in the 
same direction with regard to conjugal infidelity. Old English 
comedies, in which the villain of the piece suddenly repents and 
becomes virtuous, afford special examples of this artistic incom- 
pleteness. The works of Richardson and Marivaux, which contain 
much delicate and accurate observation of society, are conspicuous 
instances of psychological exaggeration. Dickens often mars the 
moral and psychological unity of his creations by trenching on 
the burlesque, and, through a like exaggeration, is melodramatic 
when he would be tragic. Thackeray, on the other hand, 
with all his exaggerations, rarely fails to maintain the moral 
order of things. Fielding, Smollett, Byron, who are designated 
as immoral, live because they are faithful to natural, if sometimes 
sensual, currents of emotion. With Shakespeare, who is more 
comprehensive,—which comprehensiveness is the secret of his 
impersonality,—nature and the ideal are one. The subtle work- 
ings of Macbeth’s conscience under the influence of his ambitious 
wife is the mode by which “a generous heart, the slave of a fatal 
idea and capable of remorse,’’t comes to perdition. And so with 
Lady Macbeth, who is without the sympathies of woman, and with 
Iago, who is without the honor of man. The mother of Hamlet 
presumes to control her son through filial reverence; the evil of 
her nature becomes transparent through the moral law by which 
Hamlet forces her to self-conviction. The maiden innocence of 
Ophelia, with all the charm that Shakespeare throws over it, is 





* We have lived to see in our own times abundance of plays—and they have had 
great success throughout Europe,—overflowing with the ebullitions of a «« good heart” 
and abounding in strokes of generosity, while, nevertheless, a keener eye cannot fail to 
detect the author’s disguised purpose of undermining the strictness of moral principle 
and the reverence for all that ought to be sacred to man, the sentimentality being but a 
means of bribing to himself the languid, soft-heartedness of his contemporaries, — 
SCHLEGEL. 


+ Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” 
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not meant to atone for weakness in relation to the prime emotion 
in a woman’s breast ; hence our acquiescence in the derangement 
to which he consigns her. The play of “« Hamlet” throughout isa 
series of profound moral problems, demonstrated by Shakespeare 
through his superior apprehension of the dependence of the ideal 
on moral law. 

The foregoing is by way of preface to what we have to say con. 
cerning a great prose dramatist of our own century; one who is 
admitted to be a genius, and yet, almost in the same breath, denied 
to be either a poet or a moralist. This genius is Balzac, author of 
La Comédte Humaine, or in English “ The Drama of Human Life.” 
We begin by a comment on Shakespeare, because we are obliged 
to try Balzac by one of his peers. We shall attempt to show that 
Balzac, like Shakespeare, is both poet and moralist, the one through 
his imagination and the other through his wonderful insight into 
man’s emotional nature. Some of the so-called spots on Balzac’s 
genius must be stated, so that the reader may know what we have 
to contend against. Balzac is styled a cynic, incapable of doing 
justice to a virtuous woman, morally and intellectually superficial, 
realistic in a way that implies materialism, aiming low instead of 
high, and especially sordid, which latter defect is an idiosyncracy 
that too largely guides his artistic pen. We shall not undertake 
to refute these charges in detail, the significance of which depends 
so much on personal taste, adequate knowledge of the society Bal- 
zac depicts, and more particularly on philosophical aptitudes. A 
general view of the epoch, however, from which Balzac derives the 
material for his works may explain away some of them, especially 
the last one. 

Balzac’s theme, like Shakespeare’s, is human nature. One dif- 
ference between them, whatever others may be, is that of epoch. 
Shakespeare presents us not so much with the humanity of the 
island and generation in which he was born, as with that of the 
Renaissance epoch of which all Europe was the theatre. Almost 
all, or at least the best, of Shakespeare’s subjects, are, as far as 
England is concerned, of foreign derivation. Like Chaucer, Shake- 
speare is of English soil, but his material is chiefly Continental.* 
We do not find a specially English cast of emotion or of intellect 
in Romeo, in Othello, in Iago, in Bassanio, or in Benedict; and 

* Victor Le Clerc. 
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assuredly Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, Viola, Beatrice, Miranda, Imo- 
gene, are not specially English types of women. Where, in any 
record of English customs, do we find the like refinement, the del- 
icacy of sentiment, the archness, the gaiety, the scope of feminine 
genius, embodied in Rosalind? The grossness which taints so 
many of Shakespeare’s characters may be local, but the finer traits 
are of another clime. Indeed, they belong to no one race or coun- 
try, but issue from a wonderfully intuitive grasp of a// human 
sympathies and attributes. Balzac, on the contrary, confined him- 
self not only to the human nature of his epoch, but to the men and 
women of the community in which he lived. He seems to have 
been of Moliére’s opinion, that the dramatist who fails to make us 
recognize the people around us, does nothing. Whether the people 
amongst which Balzac lived should be accepted as typical of the 
period, we will not stop to determine; we simply assert that no- 
where else in Europe at that time did human passions and interests 
present the same novel and complex phenomena. It behooves us, 
accordingly, to have some clear idea of the motives and influences 
which prevailed with his generation to render Balzac’s power intel- 
ligible. 

The people depicted by Balzac belong to the period following 
the French Revolution, when society, everywhere stirred to its 
depths, was settling down to a new order of things. The passions 
had donned a new and modern diess. Old tests of worth and ex- 
perience, the criterions of character and position according to ideas 
of caste and culture belonging to a, literally, ancient régime, had 
been set aside. In contemporary struggles for social and personal 
distinction, the principle of equality had removed every former 
obstacle. The sanction of merit was now vested in individual suc- 
cess rather than in any precise standard of thought, feeling or 
aspiration. It was a period of renewed human energies, the begin- 
ning of a new standard of material and intellectual power. The 
symbol of a man’s worth no longer consisted of a suit of mail, nor 
in a privileged possession of the soil; on the contrary, his value to 
society depended on his capacity for labor, the proof of which was 
the amount of money he could accumulate. Various phenomena 
indicate this standard of merit. The Jews, who in the past had 
never enjoyed any other than money power, were civilly and _ soci- 
ally emancipated and often ennobled. Splendid feudal chateaux 
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fell into the hands of the modern lords of capital. The moneyed 
man could obtain almost any woman he liked for a wife or com- 
panion, and exercisea proportionate amount of social influence, with- 
out much question of his integrity, mode of living, or origin. The 
low-born who formerly had the Church asa stepping-stone to social 
position, now find consideration through wealth and become polit- 
ical leaders on that account. Women become acknowledged 
factors in business, and the laws both of trade and wedlock secure 
to them increased financial influence. The opulent prevail at the 
expense of established institutions and of men whose worth de- 
pends upon experience and knowledge. The middle class in whom 
this mighty power is vested, “the formidable Third Estate,” rules 
all other classes. Balzac is charged, personally and artistically, with 
being sordid, because he entered into industrial ventures and be- 
cause, in his various delineations of character, he makes so much 
of money and money transactions. Is it not natural, in reply to 
this charge, that Balzac, in such an epoch, and with his keen in- 
sight into every sort of motive, should detect the ideal of his age 
and use it, especially in his wondrous exposition of contemporary 
vice and virtue? We cannot see any difference, psychologically, 
between the medizval romanticism of Scott as an ideal background 
for his figures and the nineteenth-century industrialism of Balzac. 
De Remusat writes, in 1842: “ We see society materialized. Every 
interest is thought respectable, simply because it is an interest. 

The result is industrial epicureanism, ardent, exclu- 
sive devotion to positive affairs, a craving for comforts and a blind 
desire for repose.” 

Such being the spirit and temper of the epoch, let us place our- 
selves at Balzac’s standpoint and determine for ourselves whether 
he was an “arrant charlatan’”’ when not a “simple dramatist ;” 
whether he was or was not governed bya “ natural sense of moral- 
ity.” Todo this effectively, we take a representative story, one 
by no means simple in its construction, called La Radouilleuse. Its 
central idea is the evil of maternal fondness, or, in other words, the 
effect of the absence, or lapse rather, of paternal authority, in the 
family, one of the foundation-stones of French society. Balzac 
himself, in his dedication of the story to Charles Nodier, states his 
object in writing it. “ Here,” he says, “isa work filled with occur- 
rences which the law cannot reach; owing to the privacy of the 
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domestic circle, the finger of God, so often called chance, is substi- 
tuted for human tribunals. Its moral, although set forth by one of 
a mocking humor, is not less striking than suggestive. The story, 
in my judgment, contains information of value both to the family 
and to maternity. . . . . . Maya society founded wholly 
on the influence of money,tremble on contemplating the powerless- 
ness of justice against the combinations of a system which defies 
success through its sanction of the means employed to obtain it.” 


Rouget, a doctor in Issodun, marries the prettiest girl of the 
place, the only daughter and heiress of Descoings, a rich wool- 
broker. Madame Rouget is a little giddy, as is apt to be the case 
with merely pretty women ; her husband is an arbitrary man, cold 
in feeling and a decided sensualist. This couple have two children, 
a boy coming first and, ten years after,a girl. The father, wrongly 
suspecting that the girl is not his child, through the long interval 
between the births, but that of a friend intimate in his family, sends 
her at an early age to Paris, where, living with a maternal aunt, she 
may be out of his sight and finally disinherited. That he is the 
parent of the girl, in spite of his suspicions and the gossip of the 
town, is evident through her resemblance to her paternal grand- 
mother. 

Agatha, which is her name, grows up a beauty of the Madonna 
type. She has an oval face, pure complexion, soft blue eyes with 
long lashes, and a calm, placid, tender expression. A secretary in 
the office of a government minister,named Bridau,and subsequently 
one of Napoleon’s devoted adherents, falls in love with her and 
marries her. “Pious, without being devout, Agatha has no instruc- 
tion but that what is given to women by the Church, and is an ac- 
complished spouse in the ordinary sense of the term. It is her 
ignorance of worldly matters which engenders more misfortunes 
than one.” 

Two children, both boys, are born to this couple. Philippe, the 
eldest, strikingly resembles his mother. Although a blonde and 
with blue eyes, he has a boisterous air which readily passes for 
vivacity and courage. Old Claperon, a friend of the family, taps 
him on the cheek two or three times a month and declares there is 
no lack of pluck in those eyes! The little fellow, thits stimulated, 
struts about and assumes a resolute air. Through the tendency 
which this species of flattery gives to his character, Philippe be- 
comes adroit in physical exercises. In his battles at school he 
acquires that hardiness and contempt of pain which gives birth to 
military valor, but which naturally begets a great aversion to 
study, ‘‘the serious problem of the equal culture of mind and body 
not being yet solved by any system of public instruction.” Be- 
cause Philippe resembles her physically, Agatha concludes on a 
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moral resemblance, and firmly believes that, one day, he will possess 
all her delicacy of feeling, fortified with the energy of the man. 
«Philippe, moreover, was noted for saying those smart things 
which make parents think their children are going to be remark- 
able men, while Joseph remained taciturn and meditative. The 
mother was quite satisfied that Philippe would be a marvel, while 
from Joseph she expected nothing.” 


Agatha becomes a widow with a moderate income, and, that 
she may live within her means, changes her apartments. The new 
one consists of three rooms, “ which betoken the effects of grief and 
sentiment. Her bed-room, at the end of three months, and as it con- 
tinued to be up to the sad day of her leaving it, displayed an accumu- 
lation of objects of which no description can furnish an orderly con- 
ception. Cats quartered themselves on the easy chairs, while the 
canaries, sometimes let out of their cages, left their imprint on all 
the furniture. The kind-hearted widow placed seed for them in 
every corner; the cats had their food in dilapidated saucers. Bits 
of her wardrobe were scattered about. The room was redolent of 
provincial habits and conjugal fidelity. Everything that had be- 
longed to Bridau was preserved with scrupulous care. His office 
utensils were as closely guarded as the armor of a paladin by his 
widow. A single detail shows Agatha’s tender regard for her 
husband’s memory. His pen was carefully put into a sealed enve- 
lope and thus inscribed: ‘ The last pen my husband used.’ The 
cup he had last drunk from was placed under a glass case on the 
mantel piece. Bonnets and false hair, at a later period, garnished 
the glass shades which covered these precious relics. Although 
this young widow was only thirty-five years old, never, since Bri 
dau's death, had she shown any sign of coquetry or of a woman’s 
sensitiveness to her personal appearance. Parted from the only 
man she had known, esteemed and loved; one who had never 
caused her the slightest chagrin, she no longer felt like a wife, 
everything seeming indifferent to her—she did not even take pains 
in dressing herself.” 

Another important character is Widow Descoings, Agatha’s pa- 
ternal aunt,to whom her father had consigned her in her infancy, 
and who becomes her companion in adversity, and likewise the 
special patroness of Joseph. She is sixty-five years old, and in the 
days of her conjugal felicity was renowned as “ the pretty grocer.” 
She occupies an apartment in the same house with Agatha, is fond of 
good things, likes to cook nice dishes, and has one passion, that of 
the lottery. To indulge this passion she had borrowed money from 
Agatha, which, having lost, she made up to her by assigning to 
her a portion of her annuity, besides devoting herself wholly to 
Agatha’s family. 

The time comes for Philippe and Joseph to choose their respec- 
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tive professions. Joseph, to the horror of his mother, determines 
to become an artist. With Agatha, this means a vagabond, and 
she is sure that he will be a constant source of chagrinto her. To 
forestall a sad future for her son, she calls on an eminent sculptor, 
who had noticed Joseph’s talent and befriended him, and inter- 
cedes with him to oppose her son’s decision, entreating him not to 
debauch Joseph in this fashion. The sculptor smiles ; but, on her per- 
sisting in regarding the artistic career as degradation, he becomes 
enraged and Agatha leaves his studio. Philippe, who is to give 
his mother no trouble, finds his way into the French military 
academy. He becomes a lieutenant, enters the army at the close of 
Napoleon’s career, serves with credit, and obtains rank and rewards, 
including the decoration of the Legion of Honor. Infatuated with 
the Emperor’s fortunes, or rather misfortunes, Philippe, on the fall 
of the empire, refuses to serve the Bourbons, and becomes a genteel 
military idler. Agatha, flattered by all this, regards him asa great 
character. Philippe enters into Bonapartist conspiracies, and is 
arrested, but, protected by his mother’s friends, escapes punish- 
ment. He frequents coffee-houses, plays billiards, drinks and 
smokes. To get him out of the way, his mother, under the pres- 
sure of her good counsellors, induces him to leave the country, 
and she accordingly provides him with an outfit of ten thousand 
francs, which subjects the rest of the family to great privations. 
Poor Joseph, who is studying art, is compelled to wear coarse 
shoes, common blue stockings and to dispense with coal and gloves, 
and to live on bread, milk and cheese. Philippe sails for the United 
States and falls a victim to a celebrated Socialist scheme in Texas, 
where he loses his capital. Some time elapses without news of 
him. Meanwhile, Madame Bridau experiences a severe pecuniary 
loss by the flight of her financial agent. Three days after this dis- 
aster, a draft comes from Philippe, for one thousand francs, and, 
eight days afterwards, a letter stating that he had sailed for Havre 
and would require another thousand francs on his arrival. 


Aided by Madame Descoings and Joseph, Agatha obtains both 
sums and sets out for Havre to welcome her son home. Philippe 
arrives in due time, still more brutalized and hardened through his 
American experiences; his fond mother, however, overjoyed to 
see him, fits him out in new clothes, and both return penniless to 
Paris. Aunty Descoings and Joseph receive Philippe kindly. That 
very evening they gather together a few friends to honor his return, 
when the usual social card-playing takes place. Philippe being 
without money, Madame Descoings gives Joseph twenty francs to 
slip into his brother’s hands, which sum is soon lost and more 
beside. On Philippe becoming ill-tempered, which is due to his 
bad luck, his mother whispers in his ear: “ You must be tired, 
my son,” and coaxes him off to bed. 
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To defray the expenses of Philippe’s return and installation, 
Agatha is obliged to sell some of her furniture. Ten days are 
necessary to accomplish this. Meanwhile, Philippe passes his 
mornings in cafés, talking politics, and in lounging on the boule- 
vards. In the evening he gambles and, on winning, drinks a bowl 
of punch and returns home. His poor mother, who sits up for him 
and hears his voice outside her door, singing on his way to bed in 
his garret, jumps up and rushes out, exclaiming: “How merry 
Philippe is this evening!” and kisses him, quite insensible of the 
combined odors of punch, brandy and tobacco. “My dear 
mother,” he says to her on one of these occasions, “ you are per- 


fectly happy, are you not, now that I lead the most regular life in 
the world ?” 


Philippe’s dissipated career, under the protection of his mother, 
and of which she herself, with Joseph and Madame Descoings, are 
the victims, goes on unchecked. The partiality of Agatha con- 
tinues unabated, Under cover of her fondness for Philippe, he com- 
mits crime. On one occasion, when his depravity is brought home 
to her, the act he commits involving the loss of all she possesses, 
Agatha is thunderstruck. Philippe threatens to commit suicide. 
Agatha promises to forget all if he will but live, to which he con- 
sents, “to please her.” Aunt Descoings preparesa nice dinner to 
make him feel comfortable, while Agatha supplies him with segars. 
Soon after this Philippe pilfers money from Joseph, who leaves his 
small stock of cash where his brother can get at it. Entering 
Madame Descoings’ room in the night, while she sleeps, he takes 
money from the pocket of her dress. He is an officer and as such 
enjoys a pension; but this has been mortgaged for three years to 
pay a “debt of honor.” His mother, on being informed of this 
fact, exclaims: “ After all, Philippe has noble sentiments and is not 
really bad! Joseph, my son, you must indulge your brother, he 
has been so unfortunate!” One event, however, brings things to 
acrisis. Madame Descoings’ passion, as above stated, is the lot- 
tery. She submits to every privation, that she may make annual 
investments in lottery tickets. This she has done for twenty years, 
always purchasing the same combination of numbers, while Joseph 
is her sole confidant ; but even he does not know where she keeps 
her money, which is sewn into the lining of her mattress, Her 
savings now amounting to the requisite sum, the ticket which is to 
make them all happy is to be bought. One evening, overjoyed at 
the thought of it, Madame Descoings imprudently expresses her 
delight before Philippe, whose cupidity is ever on the alert. “Where,” 
says he to himself, “can this old crone keep that money!” Turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind one afternoon, while the old lady 
is out of the house, he forces open the door of her bed-room and 
proceeds to search it. On examining the mattress, he detects the 
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treasure under the lining, which he rips open, and, taking the money, 
he decamps. It is unnecessary to follow him to the gambling- 
hell, where he loses it. Early that evening Madame Descoings 
and Joseph sit over the fire, indulging in the pleasures of castle- 
building, when Madame Descoings suddenly starts up and runs off 
to her bed-room. Ina few moments Joseph hears a shriek, and 
reaches the apartment just in time to catch his good old patroness 
in his armsand lay her fainting on a couch, His mother enters 
and restores her aunt toconsciousness. On recovering her speech, 
she exclaims: “ They were there this morning; he hastaken them,— 
the monster!” “What?” demanded Joseph. “I had twenty 
louis sewed up in that mattress—my savings for the last two years. 
Nobody could have taken them but Philippe!” 

The charge proves to be true. Agatha, stabbed to the heart, 
comes back into the room, a changed woman. 

«« She walked along as white as the lawn of her night-dress, the same as spectres 
walk, noiselessly, slowly, as if sustained by some superhuman and yet apparently me- 
chanical effort. She held a candle which threw its light full in her face and showed 
her eyes fixed in horror. Her hair, scattered over her brow through an involuntary 
moveinent of her hand, rendered her so terribly beautiful as to nail Joseph to the spot, 
breathless at this apparition of remorse, appalled at this statue of despair.” 

Phillippe is heard coming up the stairs, and enters the room in- 
toxicated. His mother reproaches him for the misery he has 
caused, and on his replying in an insolent manner Joseph strikes 
him to the ground. He falls ina state of delirium. Oa the doc- 
tor’s appearance, he pronounces Philippe to be ina more dangerous 
condition than any of the others. A raging fever keeps him in the 
house fora month. Finally he recovers, but is nevertheless ban- 
ished. On his leaving his home, there is a reaction of sentiment in 
his favor on the part of his mother, who, as he descends the stairs 
to go away, embraces him and gives him a hundred francs. 

We must return now to Madame Descoings. On the removal 
of Philippe from the room, Agatha tries to convince her old aunt 
that she was the one who had taken the money, and begs her aunt 
to reimburse herself by accepting her table-service, which is its 
equivalent in value. On opening the box in which she kept it, she 
finds nothing but a pawn-ticket, deposited there, of course, by 
Philippe. Joseph comes to her rescue with his savings, which 
amount to nearly the required sum; furthermore, to please his 
good old patroness, he offers to go at once and buy the lottery-ticket. 
But he is too late; the lottery-offices are closed for the night. The 
next morning the drawing takes place and Madame Descoings’ 
favorite numbers come out and gain the great prize. An old friend 
of the family, who drops in casually, mentions the circumstance of 
the drawing and its result; whereupon the old lady swoons and, 
five days afterwards, expires. 


Here ends the first act. Not only is the story remarkable for 
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invention, but equally so for moral sequences. Its incidents and 
characters are consistent with the civilization of the day and of the 
community in which the scene is laid, while the sentiment, effect- 
ive through simple means, is of tragic grandeur. Good and evil 
according to certain social exigencies, in other words, a modern 
conflict of instincts and sentiments, is as powerfully set forth as in 
any heroic portrayal of man and his acts during the Renaissance 
epoch, or in antiquity. 

A scene like that above described would serve an ordinary 
novelist for the catastrophe of his plot. Balzac, however, knows 
that the end is not yet; with him a moral finality is of more con- 
sequence than dramatic effect. Passion, with him, is not an artistic 
plaything ; he has a method of his own, whichis exhaustive. To 
explain the phenomena of passion, according to its own logic, is, we 


may say parenthetically, the only “ philosophy” Balzac pretends 
to. 


The scene shifts to Issodun, the provincial town where Agatha 
was born. Philippe has been arrested on a charge of conspiracy, 
which is too much for her maternal heart. Her last resource is her 
godmother, living at Issodun, opposite to the house in which she 
was born, and which is now occupied by her brother Jean Jacques 
Rouget. Agatha, accordingly, writes to her godmother to ascer- 
tain whether her brother can be got to render her any assistance. 
Her godmother replies by urging her to come to Issodun, stating 
in her letter that her brother is the victim of a concubine, from 
whom she may save him and, at the same time, recover a portion 
of her father’s estate. On the strength of this, Agatha and Joseph 
depart for [ssodun, leaving Philippe to his fate, who however, is 
looked after by a friend of the family. Thither, we follow them. 


Dr. Rouget, Agatha’s father, has now been dead seventeen years. 
True to his determination, he had disinherited his dauzhter as far 
as he could and left his property to her brother. Five years before 
this, Dr. Rouget had observed a girl about thirteen years of age 
thrashing a stream for the purpose of driving fish into a net held 
by a man some distance off, which occupation, in the dialect of the 
country, is called radourller. Struck with the girl’s beauty of form 
and feature, Dr. Rouget asks her if she will come and live with 
him; indeed, he buys her of the man she is serving, who is her 
uncle, for an annuity, intending probably to degrade her on her 
reaching maturity. But the Doctor subsequently changes his mind, 
or, becoming too old, is indifferent to her, so that when he dies she 
is left a dependant on his son. Flore, or La Radbouilleuse, an epi- 
thet bestowed on her by the townspeople on account of her former 
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occupation, becomes the son’s concubine. As she is the victim of 
circumstances, she serves and flatters this young man, who is a 
feeble mortal, through personal interests, until, finally, a real passion 
is kindled in her breast by one Max Gilet, a dashing leader of the 
mischievous blades of the town. Just as Agatha and Joseph make 
their appearance in Issodun, Max and Flore, who are domiciled with 
Agatha’s brother, are plotting together to get control of the 
Rouget estate. 


The gossips of Issodun regard Max Gilet as a natural son of 
Dr. Rouget’s. In any event, he has been a successful soldier like 
Philippe, but, being out of service, is now leading the life of a respect- 
able roysterer. He, witha gang of youthful followers, form a club 
devoted to the playing of practical jokes. In the narration of these 
capers, Balzac describes a provincial town, the houses, the people, 
the manners, the customs, so minutely and vividly that we seem 
to live inand breathe the same atmosphere, and take personal 
interest in all that goes on there. One of the club’s wild pranks, 
on which the story turns, is the hoisting of a cart belonging to a 
poor Spanish grain-dealer named Fario, to the top of a ruined 
tower, and, while officiously trying to get it down for him the next 
morning, causing it to be dashed to pieces for the amusement of the 
assembled crowd. Nobody knows how the cart got there. Fario, 
however, suspects that Max Gilet is the author of the “joke;” 
he, accordingly, determines to assassinate Max, and makes the at- 
tempt soon after the arrival of Agatha and Joseph. 


Max tells the officers of justice, who take his deposition, in rela- 
tion to the assassination, that he believes the blow was given by 
Joseph in revenge for the efforts made by him to prevent Joseph 
from cheating his uncle out of some family pictures, of which he 
alone knew the value. Joseph is arrested and imprisoned. Max, 
however, not being able to maintain the charge, and, moreover, 
anonymously informed that it would be refuted on trial, confesses 
that he was mistaken, and Joseph is at once released. Max’s ob- 
ject is gained. Joseph, disgusted with his experiences in Issodun, 
as well as his mother, who is also glad enough to get away, leave 
the next morning, to the great satisfaction, not only of Max and 
Flore, but of the whole population, which regards the departure 
of the two Parisians as a signal victory gained over two designing 
people that had come there purposely to defraud innocent folks. 

Fortunately for the Bridaus they have warm friends. Among 
them is Desroches, a lawyer ; satisfied of the justice of Agatha’s 
claim on her father’s estate, he determines to follow the matter up. 
He starts on the principle of “set a thief to catch a thief.” 
Philippe has been tried for conspiracy, but, for want of proof, is 
simply condemned to live in a provincial town under the surveill- 
ance of the police. Desroches manages to have him assigned to 
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Issodun. Philippe reports himself accordingly, and, duly in- 
structed by the lawyer, begins operations. He makes the ac- 
quaintance of Max and Flore in a familiar, confidential way, with 
a view to undermine their influence with his uncle. In a good 
cause, Philippe seems to rise in everybody's estimation. Imposing 
in appearance, bold, intelligent, and a successful soldier, everybody 
with whom he comes in contact likes and supports him. His own 
cupidity, moreover, is excited by tracing out that of Max and 
Flore. In maturing his plan against these parasites, he forms an 
alliance with the Spaniard Fario, and finally succeeds in forcing 
Max into a duel. Flore, instinctively recognizing Philippe as her 
master, becomes anxious for the result, and wishes to withdraw 
from Issodun, marry Max and retire with their gains to Paris. 
But it is too late. The duel comes off, and Max is killed. On 
Philippe reporting his success to Desroches, who informs Agatha, 
the latter returns to Issodun, and Philippe again becomes the 
object of maternal solicitude. 


We now reach the third and last act. The Ethiopian cannot 
change his skin nor the leopard his spots. Morally reinstated 
through his proceedings in his mother’s behalf, enjoying her sym- 
pathy, which protects him in all his machinations, Philippe avails 
himself of the opportunity to advance his own interests. He now 
plots on his own account. The Rouget property might as well 
come into his hands as into those of any other heir. He converts 
Flore into a passive instrument, and next secures her marriage with 
his uncle “in the interest of family morals ;” while he obliges her 
to see that his uncle executes some reversionary papers in his 
favor, in case of his death. On completing these arrangements, 
Philippe takes the newly-married pair to Paris, where, plunging 
them into all sorts of dissipation, the feeble Rouget dies. Philippe 
then returns to Issodun, winds up the Rouget estate, goes back to 
Paris, marries Flore, through whom most of the property comes to 
him, becomes a lieutenant-colonel, and finally, in this moneyed 
epoch, is ennobled on account of his wealth. 


Time passes on and Philippe gets to be socially conspicuous. 
“ One afternoon, Agatha and Joseph, on their way home on foot in 
a storm, observe Philippe in a passing carriage, with an escutcheon 
on its door surmounted by a count’s crest; he is on his way to a 
royal reception, and the wheels splash mud on them, as he returns 
them a protecting -bow.” 


Philippe’s last act, in which he over-reaches himself, is an effort 
to secure a splendid matrimonial alliance. Flore is demoralized 
and discarded, and he believes that she will soon die in destitution 
and in obscurity. Agatha, in the meantime, fulfilling her duties - 
as clerk in a bureau, and living with Joseph, who patiently pursues 
his artistic career, scarcely makes both ends meet. Pressed for 
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money one day, and unknown to Joseph, she dispatches a note to 
Philippe asking him for a loan. Philippe returns a heartless, in- 
sulting reply, which so shocks his mother that she faints away. 
This blow proves the final one. Aware that her end is approach- 
ing, she summons her confessor to her bedside. 


How,” she demands of him, “have I offended my God?” He replies consol- 
ingly but, at the same time, truthfully, “Your life, my daughter, has been one long 
mistake. You have fallen into the pit dug for yourself by your own hands, for only on 
our weak side do we come to sorrow. You have given your heart to a monster who 
has been the object of your pride, while you have not understood the child who has 
been your greatest honor. You owe your subsistence to Joseph, whilst your eldest son 
has always robbed you. The poor child who loves you sincerely with no return for 
his affection, supplies you with your daily bread, while the rich one, who has never 
cared for you, despises you and longs for your death.” 


The rest of the story is soon told, Philippe, foiled in his matri- 
monial scheme, goes into the army and dies in Algiers in an engage- 
ment with a troop of Arabs. Joseph lives through his professional 
trials, obtains an eminent position and inherits the remains of his 
brother’s fortune. Poor Flore dies ina hospital; but not before 
enjoining those who stand at her bedside to “ Live prudently; for all 
of us have our Philippe.” 

Such is an outline of the drama which, we think, proves Balzac 
a moralist. Its incidents are local, natural and dramatic; while 
every character is brought to its moral end as justly as the charac- 
ters in “Hamlet.” The filling up of the outline consists of admir- 
able descriptions and episodes, each with its special interest and 
subtle psychological import, only to be appreciated in the novel 
itself. Rarely do we find fictive scenes and personages of such 
absorbing interest. We seem to form part of the family of 
Madame Bridau, invisibly sharing in its experiences, Patient, 
tender, amiable, self-sacrificing, wholly unselfish, our sympathy 
goes along with her, involuntarily, in spite of her maternal perver- 
sity. Joseph sums up her character in one phase: “Oh, mamma, 
you are a mother the same as Raphael was a painter.” 

Philippe, one of Balzac’s greatest creations, is an incarnation of 
modern egotism, Depraved and hateful, a speculator on his 
mother’s affection, and the cause of her death, intelligent and 
shrewd in playing on natural sentiment for his own advantage, he 
is a social monster of the same category as Iago. Only through a 
rare moral instinct, akin to that of Shakespeare, could the tragedy 
of modern life be so consistently and artistically evolved. 

Balzac’s moral perceptions do not hinge on conventional stand- 
ards of taste or conduct, He portrays human feelings, thoughts 
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and actions according to personal idiosyncrasies and physiological 
fatalities which develop naturally in the social mzlieu which he un- 
takes to explain. Certain human organizations exist in society for 
weal or woe, just as certain vessels navigate the ocean well or ill, 
according to the winds and tides which conduct’ them safely into 
port or dash them against rocks. It is not a good model, fine rig- 
ging or fine construction which secures safety, but knowledge of 
tempests, currents and shoals, and obedience to the laws which gov- 
ern elemental forces. All of Balzac’s works, and especially his 
master-pieces, may be appreciated in this way. In the “ Peau de 
Chagrin,” the moral of the story is the penalty of an ever-shorten- 
ing life following upon orgy and dissipation. In “ Eugénie Gran- 
det,” the evil that springs out of the selfish tyranny of a miser. 
In “La Récherche de l’Absolu,” that of fatally pursuing a hobby, 
innocent in itself, but at the expense of domestic duties. In “La 
Cousine Bette,” the ferocity of lust. In “ César Birrotteau,” the 
follies and failures of commercial worldliness. In “ Pére Goriot,” 
such a masterly exposition of ingratitude as to make King Lear 
come up to the mind of the critic we have alluded to above, and 
change a current of adverse criticism into one of unbounded 
praise. 

Some of the passions of “ La Comedie Humaine” are wholly mod- 
ern, or, at all events, old ones so developed as to present new 
and perplexing psychological problems. Whether Balzac meant 
to do more than extract the dramatic element out of the mysteries 
of life, is of little consequence; in his exposition of human emo- 
tion, he adheres, like Shakespeare, to moral law, which is sufficient 
to account for the scope and popularity of his genius. 

Joun Duranp. 
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ART EDUCATION AND ART PATRONAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
II. 


N the first half of this paper, I have endeavored to give a clear 
] statement of the evils which at present afflict us, and to point 
out the remedy, so far as art education is concerned. But educa- 
tion must be supplemented by patronage,—if I may be permitted 
to use so hateful a word, for want of a better. If, then, we suppose 
for a moment that we have stopped rearing artists indiscriminately, 
wantonly, blindly,—indeed, I am tempted to say, crimznally,—as 
we are now doing, we are confronted by the question: “What 
shall we do with the artists we already have, and more especially 
with those we shall rear in future?” “If good art is produced,” 
says Mr. Hunt, “ take advantage of the fact;” and he adds: «It 
seems to me high time that something should be done to encour- 
age producers.” But, if our good art is to be seen in our exhibi- 
tions, it is evident, from the statistics presented, that we do not 
take any very great advantage of it, and that we must use other 
means to encourage producers. Possibly we may learn a lesson 
from history as to what these means ought to be. 

In all its greatest periods, art has been national and monumental ; 
those of its works which have left the deepest impress upon the 
mind of mankind were wrought for the council-chambers and temples 
of the world, not for the cabinet. The question is whether such a 
cultivation of the arts is possible with us. Various reasons have been 
assigned, tending to negative this question. Political and religious 
Puritans have said that a high state of the arts isa sign of decay,—of 
the enjoyment of luxury, rather than of the energy of acquisition ; 
that the arts are the servants of lordly and priestly power, anda 
source of peril toa republic. In our own case, moreover, it has been 
claimed that we, being a mercantile and manufacturing people, are 
by nature and circumstances incapable of artistic aspirations. 
Lastly, the theory has been advanced, that, owing to the change in 
intellectual conditions, the era of art lies forever behind mankind. 

If art were really a poisonous flower, if it were the spontaneous 
product of the moral morass of the imperial Rome of antiquity, or 
of the equally if not more iniquitous papal Rome of the fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries, we, as true lovers of liberty, might, indeed, 
hail the comparative feebleness of our art as a manifestation of health. 
Fortunately, however, the truth is to be found on the other side. 
In antiquity, the arts grew up in the healthy atmosphere of the 
(comparatively) democratic States of Greece,—notably in the 
most democratic of them all, in Athens,—and thence were trans- 
planted, after they had reached the limits of the development then 
possible, to the monarchical courts, and finally to Rome, where they 
led the sickly, although apparently exuberant, life of hot-house 
plants. Precisely the same spectacle we see repeated in the Italy 
of the Renaissance. That Rome was not the home of the arts, 
that Roman art was but an offshoot of the great Florentine tree, 
is a universally recognized fact. Art followed its natural course 
of development in Italy only so long as the city republics of the 
country—however incomplete as republics they may have been,— 
retained their independence. And I wish to lay special emphasis 
upon the fact, and to bring it out in the strongest possible light I 
can throw upon it, that these republics, which were the principal 
centres of development in Italy at the time,—not for the arts 
only,—were distinctly commercial and industrial in their character, 
governed by the citizens through the representatives of the trades 
and guilds in which they were organized.* 


* A writer in the New York 7Zribune of March 1gth, in reviewing Mr. Symonds’s 
“ Age of the Despots,” makes that author say, in substance, “that freedom, the freedom 
of cities and peoples, and the liberty of the individual, did not tend to the advancement 
of literature and art” in Italy. This isa curious result to arrive at from a careful 
perusal of the book. At the very beginning, on page 6, Mr. Symonds says: “The 
reason why Italy took the lead in the Renaissance was that Italy possessed a language, 
a favorable climate, political freedom, and commercial prosperity, at a time when other 


nations were still semi-barbarous.” The italics, of course, are mine. Mr. Symonds’s 
whole book reads almost like a panegyric of Florence ; she is called “the noblest of 
Italian cities” (page 56), and it is claimed for her that the primacy of her citizens “in 
literature, the fine arts, law, scholarship, philosophy and science was acknowledged 
throughout Italy” (page 183). It is true that Mr. Symonds dates the beginning of 
the enslavement of Florence from the elder Cosmo de’ Medici; but he, nevertheless, 
speaks of the Florentines as “ the sober-minded citizens of a still free city” (page 96,) 
as late as 1471. The commercial character of Florence is repeatedly dwelt upon. 
See, especially, the extract from Varchi’s “ Storia Fiorentina,” given by Mr, Symonds 
in Appendix II., page 537. 

The same spirit pervades Mr. Symonds’s volume on “ The Fine Arts.” Having 
weighed the claim of the Medici to praise or blame, the author concludes his fifth 
chapter as follows (page 265) : ‘« Meanwhile, what was truly great and noble in Re- 
naissance Italy found its proper home in Florence, where the spirit of freedom, if only 
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At the head of them all stands Florence. As early as the year 
1300, nearly everyone in Florence, we are told, could read. Even 
the mule-drivers sang the canzoni of Dante, and many of the finest 
manuscripts which have come down to us from that day are said 
to have been the property of Florentine artisans. And all this intel- 
lectual life, we are assured, rested upon a general solidity of char- 
acter which resulted from the participation in affairs of state, from 
commerce and travelling, and, more than all, from the systematic 
exclusion of idleness from the city. The superiority of the Flo- 
rentines was so well recognized at the time, that Pope Boniface VIII. . 
called them a fifth element of the world. It is hardly necessary to 
recall the fact that the three great luminaries of early Italian literary 
history—Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio,—were Florentines. The 
rise of the movement known as the Renaissance, in literature as well 
as in art, is also traceable to industrial and mercantile Florence. The 
study of Greek is concentrated in and emanates from that city ; 
and Boccaccio, the merchant’s son, and himself trained as a mer- 
chant in early youth, claims the honor of having been the first 
Italian to obtain copies of the Homeric poems from Greece. Floren- 
tines, again, were those men who first made the study of antiquity 
and the collecting of ancient manuscripts their aim in life. Cosmo 
de Medici (1389-1464,) is one of the pioneers in this movement, 
not only as an appreciator of antiquity and a collector of its 
remains, but also as the patron and active friend of less fortunate 
men engaged in similar pursuits. Niccolo Niccoli, a Florentine 
citizen who died as early as 1436, ruined himself by his love of 
antiquity ; and it was for him that Poggio, another citizen of Flo- 
rence, searched the Abbey of St. Gall for ancient manuscripts in 
1415, while attending the Council of Constance. To the same 
circle also belonged Giannozzo Mannetti, who served his apprentice- 
ship with a merchant, for some time kept the books of a banking- 
house, studied perspective in company with Paolo Uccelli, and 
finally became one of the most celebrated speakers of his much- 
speaking time. That was the same time when Florentine fathers 
occasionally provided in their testaments for the fining of their 
sons by the State, should they neglect to carry on some trade or 





as an idea, still ruled, where the populace was still capable of being stirred to super- 
sensual enthusiasm, and where the flame of the modern intellect burned with its purest, 
whitest lustre.” 
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business. It was only after these citizens of Florence had shown 
the way, says Burckhardt,—good authority in these matters,—that 
princes and popes began seriously to concern themselves with 
humanistic studies. In the study of archeology, by means of 
the careful examination of ancient remains, the Florentines again 
took the lead. The year 1403 finds Brunelleschi and Donatello at 
Rome, measuring and drawing its artistic treasures under the 
greatest disadvantages, at a time when most of them werestill buried 
in the earth and interested the Romans themselves only as ma- 
terials for the lime-kiln. It has, therefore, been claimed for these two 
great artists that they were the founders of modern archzology. 
In the arts, it is quite superfluous to add, the Florence of the fif- 
teenth century was as much the principal seat of supreme activity 
and development as it had been in the days of Giotto. Brunel- 
leschi and Donatello have been honored with the title of “the two 
founders of the Renaissance ;” but their aspirations and endeavors 
would have been in vain,—would probably never have been born,— 
had not their native city furnished the soil upon which they could 
grow. It provided the space and the freedom necessary for the 
expansion of the individual which is impossible in the surroundings 
of despotism ; it offered, again in the words of Burckhardt, “fhe 
highest political consciousness, the greatest wealth of forms of 
development,” which made it worthy to be called “the first of the 
modern States of the world.” 

If, now, from the Florence of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, we turn to the Rome of the same period, what do we find? 
While the busy, commercial city was at the height of its artistic 
glory, while Ghiberti was at work upon his celebrated gates, while 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, as we have already seen, were study- 
ing the antiquities of Rome, and the former was fitting himself to 
vault the dome of St. Mary of the Flower, the condition of the old 
mistress of the world “was [I quote Professor Norton, ] wretched in 
the extreme. Nothing was left of the dignity of the ancient city 
but its ruins. There was no settled civic order, no regular admin- 
istration of law or justice. Life and property were insecure. The 
people were poor, suffering, and turbulent. Rome was the least 
civilized city of Italy.” 

And this artistic and intellectual supremacy of Florence, this 
leadership in all that is worth striving for, this proud position 
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at the head of the advancing columns whose task it was to dispel 
the gloom of the Middle Ages and to rend the clouds that had 
gathered, so that the light of the sun of humanity might once 
more be shed upon an almost devastated world, is due, next to 
the natural capacities of the race, to that realistic, practical 
and mercantile turn of the Florentine mind which we may claim 
to be also our own heritage, and which is so often denounced 
by self-styled idealists as the enemy of all higher pursuits. I 
might call numerous witnesses to support my position; but 
limits of space demand that I should content myself with one. 
“The Florentine men of business,” says Professor Norton, “ had 
long since learned the importance, first, of choosing capable and 
trustworthy agents, and then of leaving them unimpeded in the 
discharge of the duties committed to them. The whole course of 
procedure in regard to the construction of the cupola [of St. Mary 
of the Flower, of which Professor Norton is speaking,] indicates 
the foresight and good judgment of the men who had it in charge. 
It is a fine exhibition of the high qualities of Florence at a period 
when her streets were alive with the varied activities of a flourish- 
ing commerce, when her people were still confident in their own 
powers, full of restless vivacity of mind, and when a group of such 
artists as the modern world had never seen were ennobling her with 
the products of the emulous rivalry of their genius.” 

Another fact which is of the highest importance in the light of 
a lesson to ourselves and which, therefore, we must not overlook, is 
this, that even for Florence the best time was when she was freest 
and most active, and when the Medici were still inscribed among 
the members of the guild of woollen weavers. With the decay of 
those branches of actual industry which had made her famous the 
world over,—the weaving of silks and woollens,—and with the 
undue increase and preponderance of banking, her decay began; 
and when her bankers aspired to be princes the end was nigh. 
Happy, indeed, were the days of the early Renaissance! The 
most valiant deeds of Renaissance art, the various stages of its 
healthy development, were crowded into this period,—the cupola 
of Brunelleschi, the gates of Ghiberti, the adornment of Or San 
Michele, the frescos of Masaccio, the writings of Leone Battista 
Alberti. And how did the Medici themselves, as well as the char- 
acter of their art-patronage, suffer under the influence of the 
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change from merchants to princes! There is hardly a more 
pleasant picture to call to mind than the garden of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, with its collection of antiquities. Under the supervi- 
sion of old Bertoldo, the pupil of Donatello, it became a sort of 
academy for the artists of the day. In this garden, Lorenzo 
mingled freely with the young men who studied there, and it was 
here that he said to the youthful Michael Angelo, after the occur- 
rence with the faun’s head: “ Go, and tell thy father that I would 
like to speak to him.” The result is well known; but it is well 
known, also, that these same Medici were the curse of Michael 
Angelo’s life. Anton Springer, one of the latest biographers of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, has conclusively shown that the 
artistic glory which courtly historians have heaped upon Pope Leo 
X., the son of Lorenzo, is inno wise merited. He has proven that 
Leo degraded art to the rank of a courtesan, and that, while he 
reduced Raphael to the position of a decorator, his only office in 
life, as towards Michael Angelo, seems to have been to thwart that 
artist’s plans and prevent their execution. For Professor Springer’s 
arguments, I must refer the reader to his book, much as I would 
like to spread them on the record in support of my own reasoning. 
A far more pleasant picture in the art-history of Rome is supplied 
by the relations of Raphael to Agostino Chigi. Next to Pope 
Julius IL., it was he who enabled Raphael to show his powers at 
their best, in the frescos of Sta. Maria della Pace and the Farnesina. 
And how well Agostino Chigi cared for his name! Who would 
remember Chigi, the merchant and banker, simply for his wealth ? 
Had not his ambition risen above the dust,—even though it were 
gold-dust,—he would now be numbered with that nameless crowd 
whom Dante encountered on the confines of hell,— 
“Of whom nor infamy, nor good, was known,”— 

and whose dull, uneventful lives doom them to eternal oblivion. 
But, as the friend and patron of Raphael, his name lives forever 
and rivals even that of the proud Medicis on the papal throne. 

It would be an easy matter to show, by numerous examples, the 
baneful influence of princely patronage, even if we do not forget 
the Visconti of Milan, or the rulers of Mantua and their relations 
to Mantegna. What advantage did Diirer derive from the patron- 
age of the Emperor Maximilian, the last of the knights? An order 
for a nonsensical wood-cut, ten and a half by nine feet, and in pay- 
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ment illegal demands upon the city treasury of Nuremberg, which 
the council paid reluctantly in part, and in part refused altogether. 
He fared better with Jacob Heller, cloth-monger of Frankfurt, who, 
in spite, of an angry correspondence with the artist, paid the seventy 
florins demanded in advance of the price originally stipulated for 
the picture ordered, and expressed himself satisfied to boot. And, 
in the case of Holbein, the first picture which we think of when 
his name is mentioned is the “ Meyer Madonna,” executed for the 
money-changer of Basle. Next to this, his popular fame rests 
upon the “ Dance of Death,” which was designed to order for a 
book-seller of Lyons; and in England the only larger compositions 
for which he was commissioned were “ The Triumph of Riches” 
and “ The Triumph of Poverty,” painted for the merchants of the 
Steel-Yard, while the king and his court had no better employment 
for his brush than the counterfeiting of their own amiable visages. 

I have dwelt principally upon Florence in support of my argu- 
ment; but I might cite, in addition, Siena, with its Duomo and the 
paintings in its public palace ; Pisa, with its Campo Santo; Venice, 
that greatest and most lasting of the mercantile republics of Italy, 
which was the home of the second great school of Italian art; and 
I might, finally, ask the reader to remember, that, when art put on 
another garb and prepared to walk along new paths, it was in 
commercial Holland that it found a congenial home. Verily, in 
the light of history, we need have no fear that the commeicial 
character of our republic might be a stumbling block to our art, 

The remaining objection, that, owing to the change in intellec- 
tual conditions, the era of art lies forever behind us, seems at first 
sight to be more potent. Undoubtedly, in the present unsettled 
state of philosophical conviction or religious belief, with a mixed 
population of agnostics, atheists, Christians of all shades, orthodox 
and liberal Jews, watered with a vast mass of people who are totally 
indifferent to these matters, all of whom are entitled to respect and 
equal rights, a religious art, such as that of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, is not to be looked for. But is there nothing be- 
sides this, notably in our own case? Does not our State revolve 
around the grand central idea of liberty, which has brought together 
here all the people of these States, and has united them by a bond 
more noble, even if it should not be more powerful, than that of 
blood? Is not the development of this idea traceable all through 
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our history? And is not this history as picturesque, as full of 
color, as any other? I claim that it is. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that our art has as yet received but little inspiration from 
it. And this may well lead us to ponder over the question: “ How 
is it that we, a people full of energy and activity, and therefore 
imaginative,—for imagination lies at the bottom of all activity,— 
free, successful and wealthy, of mixed blood,—which is conducive 
to health,—how is it that we have thus far shown so little true ap- 
preciation of art?”” Even the great centennial era through which 
we have just passed has not given that impetus to art which might 
have been looked for; a few monuments, and that isall. Surely, our 
commercial character has not stood in the way. The phenomenon 
must, therefore, be traceable to other causes. I shall leave it to 
the psychologist, however, to discover what they are. Meanwhile, 
I shall endeavor to show, that, so far as opportunities and material 
go, no good reason can be assigned why our own mercantile re- 
public should remain behind the old mercantile republics of Italy 
as regards art. 

Professor Norton, in his book on “Church-Building in the 
Middle Ages,” which I have before quoted, has drawn for us an 
admirable picture of the activity of Venice, Siena and Florence, 
as shown in the erection of the churches of St. Mark, Our Lady of the 
Assumption, and St. Mary of the Flower. The book, as I have 
read it, has seemed to me not so mucha mere learned study in 
the history ofart as a glowing delineation of the civic pride, tinged 
with religious fervor, which induced the entire people of these cities, 
without regard to faction, to concentrate their energies and to lavish 
their wealth upon these monuments. At the same time, it im- 
pressed me as a powerful although indirect protest against our 
own indifference in such matters. That this indifference does 
exist, that we have no civic pride, cannot be denied; but it is diffi- 
cult to find a reason why it should not be otherwise. Undoubtedly, 
the building of churches as civic undertakings is a thing of the 
past. There are other undertakings, however, as worthy and 
as noble,—more worthy, indeed, and more noble,—which only 
await our bidding to assume shape. 

On the 28th of December, 1880, the city of Cambridge cele- 
brated the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
As I read the oration delivered upon this occasion by Colonel Hig- 
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ginson, the public palaces of the old Italian cities and the great 
town-halls of Flanders and Germany rose up before my eyes; and 
I pictured to myself the citizens of Cambridge, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the centennial era, resolving to build a new town- 
hall which should be worthy of the celebrated university city and a 
monument to the elevated spirit of its people. And in the coun- 
cil-halls of the new building I saw at work a master, with a band 
of pupils, decorating their walls according to the programme laid 
down by the orator—unwittingly, no doubt,—in his picturesque his- 
torical sketch of the city. There was the semi-military exploring 
party on that cold winter day of 1630, in the primeval forest which 
then stood where now rise the halls of the university ; the election 
beneath the oak tree on May 17th, 1637, in which Winthrop 
triumphed over Vane; there was the feast given to Goffe and 
Whalley, the “ regicides,” by the magistrates, in 1660; the meet- 
ing of the freeholders, in 1774, in opposition to the so-called man- 
damus councillors; “the horrors of the midnight cry” preceding 
the battle of Lexington; the burial by torchlight of Hicks, Marcy 
and Richardson ; and, lastly, Washington assuming command un- 
der the elm. These, and many other subjects from which an artist 
might readily choose, were suggested by Colonel Higginson’s vivid 
oratory. And then, in the pursuit of my fancies, I seemed to see 
other cities, stung into activity by a spirit of peaceful emulation, 
bent upon equalling and, if possible, outdoing Cambridge; and I 
saw the great city-halls rising up everywhere, as in the days of old, 
anda busy and happy crowd of architects, sculptors and painters 
at work upon them, celebrating the deeds of the forefathers—out of 
whose trials, and labors, and triumphs, have resulted our own hap- 
piness and the hope of the world,—as they had never been cele- 
brated before. 

I must beg my readers’ pardon for building such castles in the 
air, and they are quite at liberty to laugh at them as childish. My 
aim was to show that the opportunities, as well as the material, for 
great monumental undertakings are at hand, if only the desire 
existed to utilize them. Indeed, the material is richer here and 
more varied than anywhere else. The history of the discovery of 
the continent, the Puritan history of New England, the Knicker- 
bocker history of New ¥ork, the history of the settlement of 
Maryland, the reminiscences of the War of Independence every- 
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where,—these and many other subjects will surely be the welcome 
themes of the artists, if not of our day, at least of the future. 
Possibly, however, we shall have yet a while to forego the hope of 
much national, State and municipal art patronage. But, even so, 
much remains to be done. Not all of the art of the best days of 
Italy was directly inspired by the State. The artists were kept 
busy by orders emanating from corporations of all kinds, who took 
a pride in having their halls or the chapels dedicated or owned by 
them decorated by the best artists of their day; and in this they 
were largely followed by private persons. When our halls of ex- 
change shall be decorated like the Cambio of Perugia, when the 
religiously inclined shall feel it necessary to sanctify their places of 
worship by the glories of art, when the walls of our concert-halls 
shall be covered with the creations of genius, and when art will thus 
be found everywhere, even in the crowded haunts of business,—then, 
and not until then, may we hope to see our dreams of a national 
art realized. Small beginnings are even now noticeable here and 
there ; but a vast field, which might be cultivated to the greatest 
advantage, both of artists and the great body of the coming gen- 
erations of American men and women, is still absolutely untouched. 
Our public-school buildings are becoming more spacious from year 
to year; but their halls, in which the pupils are gathered every 
morning and on every festive occasion, are suffered to remain in 
chilling nakedness. I know of only one,—the hall of the Girls’ 
High School in Boston,—which has been decorated, and that with 
casts from the antique only, by the generosity of citizens of Bos- 
ton. What a glorious field these halls would offer for the brush of 
the painter and the munificence of the man of wealth! 

But the objection is urged that we have no artists capable of 
executing such works. I deny the validity of the objection; I 
stigmatize it as born of prejudice and blindness. From the days 
of Trumbull—whose great merits we are only beginning to real- 
ize,—down to our own day, we have wronged our artists by unjust 
indifference and distrust. If the mentioning of names were not out 
of place here, it would be an easy matter to point out a number of 
artists whose past achievements would be a sufficient guarantee 
for the satisfactory execution of any task that we might be likely 
to confide to them. But, if we allow the objection to stand for 
argument’s sake, we are confronted by the question: “ How shall 
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we get these artists? Shall we not go into the water before we 
have learned to swim?” In that case, it is absolutely certain that 
we shall never get into the water and shall never learn to swim. 
Italy did not stand by until she had a Raphael to decorate her 
walls. Generations of men worked before him, and frequently one 
generation destroyed the work of its predecessors to make room 
for what was conceived to be better. That is the inexorable law 
of progress; if there had been nothing to destroy, there would 
have been nothing better to put in its place. 

“One capable artist, with his assistants employed as formerly, 
would produce more good workers than all the schools of the 
country.” When Mr. Hunt wrote this, he had in view a condition 
of things such as we have just been picturing to ourselves. And, 
by adding: “ When we really want art, there will be a call for 
artists to paint, and producers will be respected, employed and 
encouraged,” he showed that he was alive, also, to another advantage 
which such a condition of things would bring with it. 

Modern artists are manufacturers of-pictures,—I pray that they 
may pardon the expression,—which they paint on speculation and 
for which they must seek a market. (See my text.) But the 
artists themselves are not responsible for this anomalous position. 
It is we, the public, who force them into it, because we are not able 
to supply the ideas upon which they might base their works. Not 
so in the ages, the arts of which are, by common consent, cailed 
“great.” It was the ideal of the entire Greek race that inspired 
the Greek artist, a world that lived in each Greek breast and brain, 
and which the sculptor or painter had only to make visible to the 
eye to delight his countrymen. In the gradual accomplishment of 
this realization, Greek art ran its course, ever and ever repeating 
itself, ever and ever refining upon itself. Had Phidias been com- 
pelled to invent his subjects, had he been forced to rack his brain 
forever for new means to tickle the sluggish fancy and open the re- 
luctant purses of his fellows, had every new Zeus, or Athene, or 
Aphrodite, been greeted with a yawn, and the remark: “O, we've 
seen this before! Can’t you give us something new?” it is not 
very likely that we should have any Greek art to sigh over to-day 
and to inspire the remark which Mr. Hunt puts into the mouths 
of our wise men, “that the Greek only could produce art.” It 
cannot too often be iterated that the artist must not, cannot, be an 
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original creator in the sense of the invention of subjects. His 
great office, as sublime as any that may be entrusted to man, is the 
realization, the clothing with form and life, of the ideals of his 
fellow-men, and, consequently,—provided the artist does not live 
disdainfully apart from his fellows,—the realization of his own 
ideal. 

I know that there are artists, real as well as so-called, whose lip 
will curl at the opinions here expressed. Let them sit at the feet 
of history, as we have sat there. Let them read, for instance, the 
story of Luca Signorelli’s great frescos in the Duomo at Orvieto, 
It is delightful reading, and most instructive,—how Luca was called 
before the representatives of the “ little council;”” how they voted 
to employ him with fifteen black beans “ yes” and three white beans 
“no” (the very reverse, by the way, of our own custom) ; how he was 
bound to execute the histories according to the directions of the 
camerlengho ; how he was enjoined not to paint less figures on the 
walls than were shown in his drawings, although he might paint 
more if he wished to; and more to the same effect. Degrading, is 
it not? And yet which is better,—to have a whole city eagerly 
watching your progress, to know that you are the exponent of the 
highest aspirations of the best of your fellow-men, to be in demand 
at half a dozen places at the same time, or,—to paint on speculation, 
try this, that, and the other subject, send to all the exhibitions 
about the country, and await the result in anxiety? It does not 
seem difficult to choose. But I repeat that the artist cannot create 
the conditions which will present such an alternative. “ When we 
really want art, there will be @ call for artists to paint.” It is 
evident that this want must come from the public, and that we shall 
not call upon our artists to paint unless we have ideas which we 
long to see realized. Until that time arrives, things will have to 
go on as now, and pictures will be so/d, not bought. 

I sum up my argument. We have more artists already than 
we care to employ; yet we continue to multiply insufficiently 
equipped schools, which turn out ill-trained graduates, doomed to 
misery. Humanity demands, therefore, that we should try to 
reduce the number of students, teach those well who remain, and 
find work for them when we have taught them. This can only be 
done by the creation of a national, truly American school of art, 
not limited to painting pictures for parlor ornaments, (although 
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these are by no means to be excluded,) but called upon, also, to ex- 
hibit its powers in the execution of monumental tasks. That such 
a school cannot be created artificially, is self-evident. I have 
shown, however, that the opportunities and the material for such 
a school are ready. The only question, therefore, that remains to 
be answered, is this: “ Are we, as a people, capable and desirous of 
developing such a school?” It is for the future to answer this 
question; but I live in the faith that the reply will be in the affirma- 
tive. And I believe, also, that this art of our future will be more 
glorious than anything that has gone before. 

When the city of Florence breathed again more freely, in the 
years that followed the expulsion of Piero de’ Mediciand the death 
of Savonarola, the revival of her spirit showed itself also in a re- 
newal of artistic activity, and it was resolved to decorate the 
council-hall in the palace of her Gonfaloniere. For one of these 
proposed decorations, Michael Angelo drew his great cartoon. 
And what did it represent? An episode from the wars against Pisa, 
the old commercial rival of Florence, whom she hated unto death and 
had set herself ‘to subjugate. Covetousness, envy, pride, injustice, 
all the worst passions of the human heart, dictated the choice of 
the subject. Thus did she, at the end of her own career, erect a 
monument to that most fatal departure from a true commercial 
policy which was one of the causes of her ruin. Fortunately, there 
are no such blemishes to be found as yet in our own history ; and 
let us hope that there never will be. We may, indeed, claim, 
however numerous our imperfections, that we have jealously kept 
the jewel which has been entrusted to us, and that we have even 
been mindful to increase its brightness. How much purer, nobler, 
grander, will, therefore, be those works of art which we have seen 
arise in our vision,—which will not be born of superstition and 
fear, of pride and hatred, but of love, truth, and good will to all 
men, and which will be monuments, not of tyranny and oppression, 
but of liberty, justice and humanity. S. R. KoEHLer. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES BANK. 
I. 


NATIONAL bank was included in Hamilton’s scheme for 
A restoring the finances of the country. Long before, in a 
letter to Morris,* he had not only given weighty reasons for found- 
ing a bank, but had accompanied them with a plan of the institu- 
tion itself. The necessity for its existence cannot be measured by 
the present situation of the Government. At that time, there were 
only three banks in the country, whose capital was about two 
million dollars. Their bills were not a legal tender, and there was 
only a meagre supply of gold and silver in the country. Indeed, 
including the circulation of the banks, money was so scarce that 
the only way of effecting not a few exchanges was by the primitive 
method of barter. More money, therefore, was greatly needed, 
and the Government daily suffered for want of it. So long as only 
gold and silver were used, and no national bank existed, the Govern- 
ment incurred considerable expense and difficulty in transferring 
money from place to place.t A national bank was imperatively 
required that should fulfil both purposes, as well as many others, 
among which may be mentioned the temporary loaning of funds to 
the Government. ¢ 

A bill for establishing the bank was introduced ; whereupon, a 
very lengthy debate ensued. The discussion raged chiefly around 
the points of its constitutionality and expediency. The bill finally 
passed, and was signed by the President, after getting a written 
opinion from each of his Cabinet officers concerning its constitu- 
tionality. The capital of the bank was fixed at ten million dollars, 
for one-fifth of which the Government could subscribe. Its existence 
was limited to twenty years, and it was forbidden to charge more 
than six per cent. interest. The subscriptions of individuals were 
payable, one-fourth in gold and silver and three-fourths in the six 
per cent. stocks of the Government then bearing interest, or in 


* Hamilton’s “ Works,” Vol. I. 

+ Gallatin’s “Consid. of the Currency and Banking System, Writings,” Vol. III., 
page 328. 

¢ For history of national banking and Treasury notes, see “« Knox’s Report, Compt. 
of Currency,” 1875. 
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three per cents. at one-half of their nominal value. The subscrip- 
tion of the Government was to be paid from borrowed money, 
which was immediately to be reloaned and finally reimbursed in 
ten annual instalments, with interest. No other loans exceeding 
one hundred thousand dollars were to be made to the United States 
without authority of law.* The bank was authorized to establish 
offices of discount and deposit in the several States, and its notes 
were to be received in payment of dues to the Government. It 
was authorized to sell the Government stock received for subscrip- 
tions, but not to become a purchaser.f Of the capital, five million, 
seven hundred thousand dollars were reserved for the chief bank» 
which was to be established at Philadelphia, while the balance, four 
million, three hundred thousand dollars, was to be divided among 
eight branches that were to be established in the principal cities 
of the Union. The entire capital was immediately subscribed, and 
application was made for four thousand additional shares within 
two hours after the books for subscriptions were opened. Oliver 
Wolcott was offered the presidency, but declined the offer, and 
Thomas Willing of Philadelphia was elected. 

It would have been not only an useless but a disadvantageous 
operation for the Government at that time to pay for its stock by 
drawing money from Europe and then immediately remitting it 
as a loan from the bank. In doing this, there would have been a 
loss on exchange, in consequence of overstocking the market with 
bills, and a loss in interest by the delays incident to the operation, 
beside necessarily suspending the useful employment of the money. 
To the bank alone could any benefit have accrued in proportion to 
the delay in restoring or applying the fund to its primitive desti- 
nation. How, then, was the end to be accomplished of paying the 
subscription-money in order to vest the Government with the title 
to the stock, of getting the means to make payment from the 
foreign fund, (which, of course, must first be placed in the Treasury 
before it could be used,) and replacing the same? For none of 
these steps could be omitted without violating the law. The 
following plan was devised and executed. The Treasurer of the 
United States drew bills on the American commissioners in 





* See Sec. 19, Act March 3d, 1795. 3C.,2S., ch. 45. 
+ Act February 25th, 1791. 1 C., 3 S., ch. ro. 
t “ Gibbs’ Adm.,” Vol. L., page 68. 
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Amsterdam for the sum required to pay the bank, which were pur- 
chased by it. By issuing warrants in favor of the Treasurer on the 
bank, the amount was placed in the Treasury. Other warrants were 
subsequently issued on the Treasury in favor of the bank for 
the amount of the subscription-money, which it receipted as 
paid. By this operation, the Government paid for its stock. Im- 
mediately, the bank loaned two million dollars to the Government, 
in fulfilment of a stipulation in the act of incorporation, and paid 
the amount by redelivering the bills purchased. from the Govern- 
ment. These bills were then cancelled, so that, in fact, no money 
was drawn from the foreign fund during the operation of paying 
for the stock.* 

It may be noted, however, that, while the stock had been ob- 
tained in such a manner as to satisfy the law, the“real operation 
consisted in getting the stock by a promise that the two millions 
to be given therefor should be paid in ten annual instalments of 
two hundred thousand dollars each. Let us trace briefly how the 
Government executed its promise. The first instalment was due 
the Ist of January, 1793. In November of the previous year, 
Hamilton submitted a proposition to the House respecting the 
matter. But Congress failed to act in time; so Hamilton left a 
deposit for the amount with the bank, which had the effect of sus- 
pending interest on the instalment. Congress took no action until 
the 2d of March, when the Secretary was authorized to pay the 
instalment with foreign money. The Attorney-General, however, 
decided that he could not apply the foreign fund in that way until 
the 25th of June; so that not until the 20th of July following was 
the first instalment paid,—a delay of more than six months, 
Hamilton’s inability to provide funds from any other source, or at 
an earlier period, reveals the weakness of the Treasury at that 
period. The second instalment was paid in the same manner. 
Congress was duly notified to make provision for paying it, but 
acted more slowly than before ; for not until the 4th of June, 1794, 
was any action taken. Hamilton resorted to the same expedient 
for stopping interest and securing the instalment,—by making a 
deposit for the amount due. The next year, Congress acted more 


* Hamilton’s « Works,” Vol. III., pages 365 and 451. 
tp January 8th, 1795, 
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specified. The next two payments were not made until 1797, when 
a portion of the stock was sold and four hundred thousand dollars 
were applied in paying the fourth and fifth instalments. The re- 
maining payments were made with more regularity and with less 
difficulty. 

The new Government had not been going long before the 
necessity arose for getting a temporary loan to meet accruing obli- 
gations. Congress authorized the President to empower the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make loans for paying the appropriations 
of the year, and to pledge the duties on imports and tonnage for 
their repayment.* Such an anticipation of the revenue could not 
be avoided, ifthe expenditures of the Government were to be paid 
when they became due. Though an old custom with other Gov- 
ernments, there was no sanction for it save a great and immediate 
necessity. At the starting of the Government, there were no funds, 
and, though steps were early taken to raise a revenue, of course, no 
money at once flowed into the Treasury, while its obligations soon 
began to accrue. Hence the necessity of borrowing for a short 
period, until the revenue increased sufficiently to maintain the 
Government. Grave as was the situation of the Government at the 
outset, several unexpected accidents required the expenditure of 
considerable sums before there was time to get them by additional 
taxation. Thus, these temporary loans which were derived from 
the bank continued for a longer period than was expected in the 
beginning, and caused no little difficulty to the Treasury before 
they were discharged. Gallatin declared that this was poor finan- 
ciering, because the Government was burdened with more interest. 
Little did he dream, when pronouncing this criticism, that within 
fifteen years he would suggest the issuing of Treasury notes, which 
were essentially loans of the same character. 

These loans were of three distinct kinds. They were in antici- 
pation of the taxes for current expenditures. The last of these 
was made in 1795.{ The sinking fund commissioners were author- 
ized to borrow money, not exceeding one million dollars annually, 
in anticipation of the revenues, to pay interest. Each loan of this 


* Act March 26th, 1790. 1C., 25S.,ch. 4. 
+ “Sketch of the Finances, Writings,” Vol III., page 105, e¢ seg. 


¢ Sec. 7, Act March 26th. The last one was for two million dollars, in anticipation 
of the direct tax. Act July 16th, 1798. 5C., 2S., ch. 85. 
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kind was to be reimbursed within a year from the time of making 
it. Loans were also founded on the revenues, but the money re- 
ceived was applied for a specific rather than a general purpose. 
The first loan of this kind was to cover the expense of an Indian 
war. Congress appropriated one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars from the surplus revenues of 1791, and five hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, five hundred dollars from accruing duties, 
for this purpose. The President was then “ empowered to take on 
loan, on account of the United States,” the latter sum, which was 
to be reimbursed from the surplus of duties. Accordingly, Hamil- 
ton contracted with the bank for a loan of four hundred thousand 
dollars.* 

Another loan for one million dollars was authorized March 
20th, 1794. It was a part of the settling price with Algeria. The 
Algerine corsairs had preyed on American commerce, inflicting 
serious damage, and a number of Americans had been taken pris- 
oners and carried away to the land of the moon. Two ways were 
suggested for rescuing them. One way was to build and equip a 
navy, and declare war against Algeria; the other was to ransom 
the prisoners. The latter was the cheapest; the former was the 
most spirited. The desire, or, perhaps, necessity, for economy 
outweighed the desire to revenge the insult sustained by the na- 
tion. Only two hundred thousand dollars of the sum needed to 
pay the pirates could be obtained, which was borrowed of the 
Bank of New York, at five per cent. interest. The 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1795, the President submitted the subject to the considera- 
tion of Congress. The House referred the matter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to ascertain at what price the desired loan could 
be procured. The result of his negotiations was that the Bank of 
the United States offered to lend eight hundred thousand dollars 
in six per cent. Government stock, if certain duties were pledged 
for payment. The stock was borrowed, and the house of Barings 
was designated to negotiate the sale of it and to remit the proceeds 
to General Humphreys, who was conducting the negotiations for 
the Government. Before the arrival of the stock in England, the 
market-price had fallen, and it was sold at a sacrifice. ‘The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was denounced as the author of the whole 

* Act April 27th, 1792. 2C.,15S., ch. 27, § 16. 

t Act 3C.,15S., ch. 7. 
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transaction, including the treaty, by the party opposed to him. 
The members of both parties had voted for the treaty, the terms 
of the loan had been communicated to the committee appointed 
by Congress to consider the subject, and approved by them, and 
the bill which was the outcome of their consideration of the matter 
was passed without opposition. The measure could have been 
easily defeated by the party who denounced the action of the Sec- 
retary, for they constituted the majority. There was no ground 
whatever for complaining of Wolcott’s conduct.* 

The next loan of the bank was for one million dollars. It was 
authorized at the same time as the Algerine loan.t Differences mul- 
tiplied and intensified, first with Great Britain and afterwards with 
France, and more money was needed to prepare for war than could 
be raised immediately in the ordinary manner. The succeeding 
loan was for two million dollars, which was authorized in De- 
cember, 1794.[ The rate of interest was five per cent. The money 
was spent in preparing for war. In February§ of the following 
year, another loan for eight hundred thousand dollars was author- 
ized, to reimburse the bank for a similar sum borrowed the year 
before. The next month,|| the Government was authorized to 
borrow the money appropriated for increasing the naval armament 
and other purposes connected with the army and navy. Under 
this authority, one million dollars were borrowed,—one-half in 
April and the balance in October. On the same day, a law was 
enacted for the support of the public credit and the redemption of 
the public debt. In January of the following year, therefore, the 
commissioners of the sinking fund borrowed five hundred thousand 
dollars of the United States Bank, to pay the interest on the public 
debt. The same year,** also, under a law which empowered them 
to borrow not exceeding the sum just mentioned, to pay any loan 
due to the Bank of the United States or the Bank of New York, 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars were borrowed of the 

* Ellsworth’s letter to Wolcott, March 8th, 1796; «“ Gibb’s Adm.,” Vol. I., page 
306; zb2d, 141, 188, 320, 434. 

+ Act March 20th, 1794. 3C.,15S., ch. 8. 

¢ Act December 18th, 1794. 3C.,1S., ch. 4. 

§ Act February 21st, 1795. 3C.,2S., ch. 25. 

|| Act March 3d, 1795. 3C.,2S., ch. 46. 

bid, ch. 45. 

** Act May 31st, 1796. 4C.15S.,ch. 44. 
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latter institution. One other loan of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars was made by Wolcott of the United States Bank, the last of 
December, 1798. 

Thus, from the beginning, the Bank of the United States was 
very accommodating to the Government. But the loans were not 
promptly paid; the balance grew larger every year. At the end 
of 1792, the amount was $2,556,595.56, which increased to $6,200,- 
000 three years afterward.* Both Hamilton and Wolcott had urged 
the increase of taxation as the true remedy for preventing an accu- 
mulation of indebtedness; but Congress was very slow in applying 
it. The bank became impatient. The loan of so large a portion 
of its funds to the Government crippled its operations. The ex- 
pedient proposed by Wolcott was to commute the debt into a 
funded domestic stock, bearing six per cent. interest, and irredeem- 
able for such a period as would invite purchasers at par. A bill was 
introduced into the House authorizing the commissioners of the 
sinking fund to issue six per cent. stocks to the amount of five 
million dollars, which they were restricted from selling below par, 
the proceeds of which were to be paid to the bank. The stock was 
to be redeemable in 1819. In consequence of delaying taxation, 
the credit of the Government had been weakened, and the stock 
could not be sold at par when the bill passed the House, and the 
directors of the bank saw very clearly that the bill would furnish 
no relief. They addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. “Public funds,” said the directors, “like other property, are 
exposed to feel the impression which contingent circumstances 
operate upon its value; a stipulation, therefore, that it shall not be 
sold, but at a given price, in order to extinguish the debts con- 
tracted with the bank, is an illusory provision, and places the de- 
mands of the institution on a very unsafe and unsatisfactory footing ; 
it is likewise opposed to the practice of all nations habituated to 
the support of public credit, under the operation of a funding 
system. They, therefore, cannot but view a conditional arrange. 
ment, by which the bank may be compelled to wait an indefinite 
period of time for payment, as an infraction of a contract and in- 
compatible with the justice of this country. In bank operations, 
where punctuality is so essential, and therefore so strictly observed, 


* See « Otis’s Report on the Condition of the Treasury Department,” January 28th, 
1801. 1 Finance, page 690. 
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there is but little difference betwixt a delay and a refusal of pay- 
ment.”’* They could get no relief by purchasing the stock, even 
at the rate specified, though not worth so much, because the char- 
ter precluded their doing such a thing. 

The next day, Wolcott addressed a letter to the Senate, stating 
that the bill with this restriction would not furnish relief. As there 
was no possibility of obtaining the money abroad, nor of Congress 
providing a sufficient revenue, he suggested the necessity of giving 
the commissioners power to obtain loans unclogged by any condi- 
tions which could possibly occasion a failure of public credit. The 
act, therefore, was modified; not more than one-half the stock 
could be sold under par, and, as a final resource, the commissioners 
were authorized to sell the bank-shares for the same purpose. 

Even thus amended, the act was not what it ought to have been. 
The fact cannot be denied that the majority in Congress, who were 
now opposed to the Administration, did not care to relieve the 
Government from its financial e:mbarassments. They granted ap- 
propriations without hesitation, but refused to increase the taxes, 
which was the true remedy. Had this step been taken, these tem- 
porary obligations would not have multiplied so rapidly. But they 
declined to do so, and, when no way was left, except to fund them, 
Congress was so slow and ineffective in doing this that the good 
opinion hitherto entertained of the honesty of that body was 
shaken.f Chauncey Goodrich, one of the most promineit and 
fair-minded members of the House, wrote, concerning the plan of 
funding the bank loans: «If this operation had been adopted early 
in the session, the stock could now have been sold at or above par. 
The delay and the wound to public credit from the preposterous 
conduct of the House during the session, has created some embar- 
rassments to a successful administration of the finances.” Three 
weeks later, he wrote: ‘“‘The most serious embarrassment is in the 
Treasury Department, owing to the perverse and ruinous delay of 
the House of Representatives in not seriously and early adopting 
the system devised by the Secretary of the Treasury; that, I have 
before advised you, was to create stock to pay the anticipations 
at the bank. Two months ago, stock would have sold at par; 


* Communication to Senate, May 11th, 1796. 1 Finance, 412. 
+ “ Gibbs’s Adm.,” Vol. L., page 346, e¢ seg. ; Act May 31st, 1796. 
¢ Letter to Oliver Wolcott, May 4th, 1796; “Gibbs’s Adm.,” Vol. II., page 336. 
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now, that can’t be done. The Senate have given an unexpected 
and unfortunate direction to the business.”* What that turn was, 
we have just described. 

The new stock failed to attract purchasers; after several months 
had passed, only eighty thousand dollars had been subscribed, and 
there were no more subscriptions. So the commissioners were 
compelled to sell a portion of the bank-stock to reimburse the 
bank. Hamilton denounced the action of Congress, and wrote to 
Wolcott: “I shall consider it as one of the most infatuated steps 
that ever was adopted.”’+ Of the five thousand shares owned by 
the Government, twenty-one hundred and sixty were sold at twenty- 
five per cent. advance, or for five hundred dollars per share. 
The sum received, $1,080,000, and also one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars obtained from the sale of the new Government 
stock, were paid to the bank. Shortly afterwards, six hundred and 
twenty shares more were sold for $304,260. After that period, 
the Government made more strenuous efforts to reduce its indebted- 
ness to the bank; but several years elapsed before it was finally 
discharged. The opposition which was shown to the establishment 
of the bank§ continued throughout its existence. One of the 
earliest charges brought against Hamilton after accepting office 
was that he displayed favoritism toward the bank in drawing foreign 
bills and depositing the proceeds there solely for its benefit. He 
contended that the funds were drawn to purchase a portion of the 
public debt,—an application of the money which was “ productive 
of positive and important advantages.” Hamilton completely re- 
futed the charge by showing that the larger portion of the bills had 
been drawn by the Banks of North America and New York, and 
whatever benefit had accrued from the operation was gained by 
them. When the national bank was established, it was understood 
that the public deposits would flow into it. Yet they went there 
gradually, and not by any sudden alteration of the current. In- 
deed, Hamilton sought to remove them by way of payments, rather 
than by direct transfer. So far did he succeed in this intention, 


* Letter to Oliver Wolcott, May 4th, 1796; “ Gibbs’s Adm.,” Vol. II., page 339. 
+ “ Works,” Vol. VI., page 143. 


} For account of sales of shares, see 1 Finance, pages 467-500; 2 ibid, page 351. 


§ See « An Enquiry into the Principles and Tendency of Certain Public Measures,” 
Philadelphia, 1794. 
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that he declared a cautious regard had been paid to the convenience 
of the former institutions and the reverse of a policy unduly so- 
licitous for the accommodation of the Bank of the United States 
had prevailed. Indeed, so much had this been the case, that it 
might be proved, if it were proper to enter into the proof, that a 
criticism had been brought upon the conduct of the Department, 
as consulting less the accommodation of the last-named institution 
than was due to the Government and to the services expected of it.* 
A. S. Bo tes. 


* Hamilton’s “ Works,” Vol. III., page 413. 
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ANOTHER VACATION. 


N a recent number of this magazine, an account was given of a 
| “Vacation Cruise,” the object of the article being less to tell of 
a pleasant trip than to enforce some of its sanitary lessons. From 
the same motive, the writer continues the subject in this article, 
with, however, a change in the scene of the vacation,—the one on 
sea, the other on land, and having no other feature in common 
than that each was in the open air and devoted exclusively to 
muscular culture; but with this mental reservation implied,—that 
said muscular culture was valued only because it was the substratum 
on which nine months of faithful mental labor must rest subse- 
quently. This is the moral inspiration which directed each trip 
and impels the account of each. True, another element might be 
supposed to have entered into the keen relish with which such ex- 
cursions were continued. Evolutionists might hint that it was a 
remaining mental trait, handed down from the time when our 
ancestors slept under umbrageous banana-leaves or swung by pre- 
hensile terminations from tree to tree in some tropical forest of 
long ago. Be it so! Justified by its results, how lovingly we 
should cling to an instinct of the race. 

The former article was written mainly to fellow-students and 
professional men ; this is likewise dedicated to them, for the very 
reason that none need it so much as they. It is the custom with 
our contemporaries to have a deal of good-natured fun at the ex- 
pense of the college athlete, and even to hint that, perhaps, more 
time devoted to study and less to the manly sports would approach 
more nearly the ideal college-life. There is force in the friendly 
criticism in many cases, and yet in others it has a positively in- 
jurious influence. Most of those who become college students, 
and most of those who enter one or the other of the learned pro- 
fessions, have been raised without the necessity of the hard physical 
exercise which would solidify their frames; and it is certain that 
after they really begin the work of life they will find themselves 
where systematic physical culture has become out of the question 
(or so, at least, they will imagine,) from want of time or from force 
of popular prejudice against many invigorating sports. Hence, if 
ever, for such it must be during college life that this constitu- 
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tional vigor is gained. Society and prudery have nothing to say 
against the mental and bodily dissipation of the sea-side or a fash- 
ionable watering-place. Neither have we; for both have their 
uses, though the same tribunal would judge the serious health- 
seeker, if she were a female, rather harshly, if she could handle a 
twenty-pound dumb-bell, and if she confessed that she actually loved 
the exercise. 

Let this vacation be spent on shore, and anywhere in the moun- 
tains of Colorado or of our own State. I wish to describe no par- 
ticular one, but to draw certain general conclusions from many.* 

First, what is the special object to be gained by a vacation of 
“roughing it”? Briefly, we may answer this by two words,— 
physical vigor ; 2. ¢., banishing of disease, or tendency to disease, 
from the system. It includes actual strength, sound digestion, due 
performance of the functions of heart and lungs, restoration of eye- 
sight, and rest for an over-taxed brain. It conduces to longevity ; 
it gives a keener relish for mental exercise anda greater freedom 
in it, along with sounder judgment in performance of daily duty. 

These are the results ; but how are they to be attained? This 
answer, too, is equally brief and simple,—by abandoning, for a 
time, mental work, and by out-door life, combined with muscular 
exercise. Out-door life? What is implied by such an expression ? 
An absolute dwelling in the open air, both by night and by day. 
It would appear that no possible explanation of such terms could 
be needed, and yet, so far has the multitude of our studious ones de- 
parted from a normal, ancestral mode of living, that the very term, 
out-door life, has become in some sense devoid of meaning, or, at 
least, has come to have a very perverted and pernicious meaning. 
To the ordinary male invalid, it means languid walks on cloudless 
days, along well-cleared paths, with confinement to closed rooms at 
night. To the female invalid, it too often degenerates into a sun- 
bath as she sits by a lake-side and muses on, no one knows what, 
returning to her hotel, as the shadows darken, to undergo imprison- 


* The writer asks the pardon of the reader for volunteering the statement that he 


has served asa private soldier and as an officer during the war; that he has camped 
out with the thermometer forty-five degrees below zero, in the forests of Northern 
British Columbia ; that he has “done the Rockies,” and sweltered in Arizona, to say 
nothing of minor excursions. The apology may be accepted when it is remembered 
that it is only such an extended experience which could justify some of the remarks 
that follow. 
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ment for the next twelve hours. At best, it is but half the pre- 
scription, even if one remained both by day and by night in the 
open air, but did nothing more. Strength and absolute longing to 
be back at work, because one is too well to be wastine time, come 
only after exercise of the muscles has worn out and thrown off the 
dead cells in an organization and replaced them by new, solid tissue. 
Sun-baths and languid walks will not confer the maximum muscu- 
lar contractility. This can only come from a judicious maximum 
muscular exercise. Two comrades from the same camp will show 
different results. The one who “makes the camp,” who cuts the 
wood, carries the water, and does the hunting, very often does it 
all because the life has made him so full of vigor and restless im- ° 
pulse that he cannot be less active. The other may do the musing, 
watch the ripples on the lake, and note how the winds toy with the 
leaves, and even be the better for it; but which of these two will 
succeed the better in the struggle of life, hardly admits of a question. 
Therefore, exercise to the maximum, so long as one does not 
produce exhaustion, is the other half of the prescription. One 
safe- guard, and one only, for even the weakest,—let that exercise 
be steady and steadily increasing, (but never spasmodic and violent), 
until you find your restless muscles actually craving to do that which 
is out of the routine. This caution is simply in the interest of a 
physiological law which might be formulated thus,—zever use your 
strength faster than you make tt. Alas! that one should here have 
to add this caution,—do not mistake indolence for exhaustion. It 
is, of all errors, the most common, and one by which the patient 
sorely tries our most popular doctors. Frequent change of camp 
is a means by which judicious, healthful exercise may most certainly 
be obtained, especially if each move compel the erection of a new 
shelter. Hence, take nothing approaching a tent, save a good 
canvass for a roof. This will render labor requisite to give you a 
comfortable abiding-place, and will, at the same time, afford a 
perfect protection against storm. Few men who have camped out 


will wonder that fire-worshipping represents a certain stage in 
human civilization, rather than a special religious creed; in other 
words, that it is inherent in humanity, rather than the product of 
a race, or a local idea. Long after the scenes of land and lake shall 
have been obscured by the flight of years, one finds the camp-fires 
burning away in memory just as they didinthe camp. The night 
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made full of company by the “lambent flame,” the genial warmth, 
the dense darkness outside of the fire-charmed area, all linger. 
Hence, then, a camp-fire for its own dear sake, and because to 
make it compels exercise which will do your flaccid muscles good. 
It is singular that among our athletic games lassoing has never 
become popular. It is at once among the easiest to learn and the 
most attractive when learned. I know of nothing which gives 
greater range of muscular freedom, with fewer injurious con- 
sequences, than this. Therefore, in your camp outfit, give the 
lasso a place. Whatever else you may take, have just as little 
outside help as possible. A guide may be requisite; but more 
than one is a positive nuisance, who breeds discontent in a camp 
and tempts you to have him do what your own interest demands 
that you should do for yourself. The spruce bed, in the mind of 
an habitual camper, has become an unexpressed poem. The 
balsamic fragrance rises before him as the odors of incense. But 
the spruce bed has quite other uses, which lie in the fact, that to 
make a good one you must work. True, it is an easy, meditative 
task, one by which haste is not engendered. It develops no tre- 
mendous energy; but still we put it down in the column headed 
“ healthful labor.” 

This would sound as if camping were exclusively for the sterner 
sex. It is nothing of the sort. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the necessity of a summer vacation, once that 
necessity, or the reasonableness of it, be admitted, then there is no 
option as to the duty of making it as productive of good results as 
possible. Camping is simply one of a class of summer recreations 
which both sexes may enjoy with benefit to their physical well- 
being. The very strongest objection taken to it on this score will 
be founded upon the truth that there is nothing modern society so 
much abhors asa perfectly robust, healthy woman. Under eighteen, 
she is voted a “ hoyden,” and after that an “ Amazon.” Granting 
that envy’may have something to do with such a decision, or, if 
it do not have, then regretting all the more that vigorous woman- 
hood is not desired, one may fairly predict that even the advancing 
wave of woman’s rights will hardly remove maternity from the 
privileges of nearly half of the next generation. And, in the 
interest of a healthy race, this, alas! too plainly demands an 
increase in female vigor,—a vigor which can be gained very seldom 
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by drugs alone, but which is almost sure to follow a systematic, 
out-door, active life. 

The open air! This is a wide range, and its dangers are among 
the most prolific themes of certain writers. It has itsdangers; the 
germs of disease may lurk in it, every zephyr that fans one’s cheek 
may be freighted with malaria, and every breath may invite a host 
of diseases to enter in and take possession of our mortal frames ; 
but no one proposes deliberately to seek for a healthy vacation in any 
such region,* any more than he would drink the water of a cholera- 
plagued town in preference to that which ripples down our moun- 
tain declivities. The use of any potent agent implies a knowledge of 
the forces we are invoking ; and the fresh, open air of the forest is 
no exception to the law. We shall be wise if we do not mistake 
supposed for real knowledge of its action. There are several safe- 
guards which szust be observed by weak frames, and which should 
be observed by all. First, the body should never be allowed to 
remain excessively warm; neither should it be allowed to become 
unpleasantly cold,—and, least of all, suddenly so. The obvious 
preventive here is woollen clothing. No weak one should retire 
at night in wet clothing; nor should he exercise one day to the 
verge of exhaustion, and meditate and repent over it the next. 
There is a sensible mean which will soon come to the rescue of any 
person who deserves good health. With these limitations, and 
others such as common-sense will suggest, I venture to assert, that, 
unless one is an absolute, confirmed, hopeless invalid, there is 
nothing in the summer air of our higher, uncultivated regions, by 
night or by day, which should prevent his or her sleeping out in 
cainp, tf properly protected from extreme cold and from rain-storms. 
I will even go further, and assert that for a large class of sufferers, 
and notably those of pulmonic troubles, a positive good will result 
in the majority of cases, 

There is still one more conclusion which I have come to, not 
hastily, but from the somewhat extended observations I have had 
opportunity of making ; 2. ¢., that neither in the army, nor in the 
snows of a long winter campaign in British Columbia, nor under 


* The writer has abundant reason to know how filth from a hotel in one of the 
most salubrious regions of this State could make the whole atmosphere of the neighbor- 
ing forests absolutely pestiferous, and that a return of healihfulness to the neighborhood 
ollowed a cleansing of the hotel and its surroundings. 
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the almost unendurable heat of Arizona, nor on the plains or peaks 
of Colorado, have I ever seen one man injured by exposure to night 
air, notwithstanding the fact that I have camped with invalids and 
with strong men, treating, in my camp location and camp duties, 
the weak and strong alike. Let me be understood that I lay down 
no generalizations for other observers. I, on the other hand, 
should be exceedingly hard to convince that I am in error, unless 
by one who has had actual experience in such rca/, out-door life 
as one finds in the service where my observations were made. It 
is not to be supposed that no cases of sickness are engendered in 
the army or in camp; on the contrary, excessive fatigue may send 
an invalid to the bitter end rapidly, and in spite of the most 
salubrious atmospheric surroundings, both by day and by night. 
I have now in mind a companion of years ago, who left his school 
and entered the army, apparently a “confirmed consumptive,” yet 
who gained in a few months more than twenty pounds in weight, 
continuing his improvement until, in the forced marches of Buell, 
he succumbed from sheer exhaustion. There was no mistake what- 
ever in the diagnosis of his disease; certainly, none so far as our 
point is concerned. 

In 1873, I had under observation two persons, one a distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, whose lungs had been pro- 
nounced by one of the most celebrated physicians of that city as 
seriously impaired (I use language much more moderate than his 
medical adviser). Withina week from the time this gentleman 
left Denver, he was camping near the summit of the Argentine 
Pass in Colorado, at, say, an elevation of twelve thousand, five hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, and on ground soaked by melting 
snow. During the ensuing six months, he did full and laborious 
duty, returning to civilization in the fall, after a season of genuine 
camping out, with increased weight, a new lease of life, and to this 
day is in active business. The other was a soldier, an enlisted 
man, whose wasted frame, hectic flush, cough, and night-sweats, 
told too plainly what his doom might be ; yet in six months even 
he had become fleshy, and, so faras one might judge, restored to 
health. His subsequent history I never learned. Such examples 
are apt to prove tedious ; but I cannot forbear citing just one more, 
especially as it is the case of a young medical man from Phila- 
delphia. A few years ago, he noted his failing health, and found 
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that he was decreasing rapidly in weight; abandoning a post of 
honor, he sought the mountains of Colorado and became a “ pros- 
pector,” exposing himself by day and by night in an almost _ reck- 
less manner. A few months ago, he wrote to me, saying that he 
had gained much in weight and considered himself as absolutely 
well. These are all extreme cases, and involve exposure such as no 
judicious physician would willingly subject any patient to. They, 
however, serve the useful purpose of showing that the popular 
dread of night air in any temperate region which is healthy by 
day is an absolute fallacy, and dangerous, because it induces a 
health-seeker to undo by a night’s imprisonment all the good he 
has gained during the day. The contrasts one witnesses between 
recovering and sinking invalids are painful, especially when fully 
assured that many of the latter are so because of their dread of 
“night air.” It was simply horrible to see those who had journeyed 
half-way across the continent in search of health, moping by day 
about Denver, and inhaling the coal-gas of a close hotel at night, 
and to contrast them with the two gentlemen alluded to, who came in 
full of vigor from a prolonged period of exposure and hard labor, 
yet both of whom were desperately sick seven months before. 

In fact, looking at the history of these health resorts for pul- 
monic sufferers in the light of twenty years or more, one cannot 
fail to be struck with the fact that Minnesota and Colorado were, 
as sanitary stations, in their zenith before the appliances of a mod- 
ern civilization swept away the open cabins of the hunter and pio- 
neer, and replaced them by the costly and beautiful buildings 
which now are the pride of those prosperous States. And the temp- 
tation is equally strong to ask whether California and Florida do 
not enjoy their reputation for healing the same class of dis- 
eases still more because the temperature is warm enough to invite 
the sojourners there to perpetual, or well-nigh perpetual, out-door 
life, rather than from any other specific virtue. Even here I can 


hardly avoid the remark that I have known many amiable, docile, 
patients, who “did take proper care of themselves,” to die; and I 
have in mind, at the same time, a hardened mortal who was warned 
about going duck-hunting and exposing his tender lungs, who posi- 
tively refused to die, and at last recovered, even though there ap- 
peared to be no reasoif known to medical science why he should 
have done so. (The moral constitution of such a man as the latter 
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was, of course, too unusual to draw any general conclusions from.) 

These all are extreme cases, such, I may repeat, as no ju- 
dicious physician would advise a repetition of. They fairly raise 
the question : “Is there no limit to the use of this out-door life as 
a health-giving power?” There unquestionably is. There is a 
stage at which a sufferer may fold his hands and husband his 
strength ; for not enough recuperative power remains to enable him 
to add to his slender stock. Such an one should have no induce- 
ment offered to attract him out, or to lure him away from home 
by the hope of recovery. There are organic diseases which no mode 
of life, however normal and healthy, can cure or even retard the 
course of. 

It is for others that this has been written; it is to place before 
those sedentary ones who are “ only a little ailing,” the necessity 
for exercise and plenty of fresh air, as well as judicious medical 
care; it is to encourage those who love the vigor of solid, mus- 
cular manhood, with its possibilities, its comforts,—and its trials, 
too,—to take “that vacation;” it is to justify the young colle- 
gian in his athletic sports,—for it may be that duty or false 
dignity will prevent his having the benefit of them in maturer 
years. Yes; there are other reasons, too,—reasons which one 
hardly dares to utter above a whisper,—why this is written; in 
just the faintest hope that it may lead to the conviction that 
our sisters and daughters might, with advantage te them- 
selves and to those who are to call them by the tenderest of 
all terms,—mother,—share in these out-door, muscular sports 
and vacations. No single, sod muscular fibre was ever created 
until it was earned by activity. In our esthetic rage, just now, 
it would hardly be wise to give unqualified approval to the 
sentiment of the water-loving youth who declared “he could 
never marry anyone unless she could pull a bow-oar or mind 
her luff.” Still, it has a value,—even such an expression as this, 
One might, when estimating the importance of fresh air, and plenty 
of it, even remember that man’s nearest relative, the agile dweller 
in tropical forests, soon dies from pulmonary troubles when 
cared for, as best can be, in the closed cages of our zodlogical 
gardens. 

There is also another reason why the‘race has something of 
good to hope for in the open-air life we have endeavored to 
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advocate. Some of the monstrous bits of wearing apparel 
which deform and ruin the feet as organs of locomotion, and which 
carry their baneful effects up into the spinal column,—some of the 
checks which impede respiration and retard digestion,—might be 
(for a time, at least,) abandoned, and well-disposed nature al- 
lowed a chance to do her best with our physical organization. 
J. T. RotHrock. 
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“MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY.”* 


T is quite possible to admire the learning of an author, to be 
] generally pleased and instructed by what he has written, and, 
at the same time, to regret the tone of some portions of his work 
and also to dissent from some of his conclusions. 

The above-mentioned book professes, in the preface to the sec- 
ond edition, to be knowledge acquired as the result of various 
scholarly pursuits, “and especially those philological and archzo- 
logical studies which, beginning in 1834, continued to be the recre- 
ation of a busy life till 1874.” One may ask, in amazement: “ If 
the varied reading and study which have produced this book were 
simply recreations, what must have been the amount and character 
of serious work?” The result here before us may be criticised in 
various ways by scientific men. We shall aim to notice it simply 
from a popular point of view,—not improperly, since it is ad- 
dressed to the popular understanding and intended to influence 
it,—the substance of the work having been originally put forth in 
the shape of popular lectures at the Lowell Institute. As one of 
the enlarged audience to which the book is addressed, we may say 
in all sincerity that it is full of learning of a most varied character, 
full of interest, and, withal, with a certain “snap” which prevents 
its ever being dull. It is one of those productions which. throw 
much and pleasant light upon the works of creation, and, by its 
presentation of clearly ascertained physical facts, must be welcomed 
as an aid in correcting some theological opinions in connection with 
the sacred Scriptures which from time to time need modification, 
and in securing which modification true scientists should ever have 
the thanks of all lovers of truth. The mistake many theologians 
have made is that they assume their understanding of what the 
Scriptures say to be the only true as well as the final deliverance 
on the subject; and the more bigoted portion of them have not 
hesitated to heap abuse upon those who have brought to light new 
facts which shake their theories. It is also a mistake shared by 
some scientists, on the other side. It is to be regretted that such 


* « Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of the Physical Sciences.” 
By J. P. Lesley. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 442. $2.00. Boston: George H. Ellis. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 
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a man as Professor Lesley should have allowed himself to imitate 
some of the theologians in the ‘fone of some of his attacks; for 
such a name, as may be shown below, is warranted by some of his 
language. But, before noticing what seems to be objectionable, it 
it pleasant to let the Professor describe his own position,—one, we 
cannot help feeling, with which some of his utterances are in a 
measure inconsistent. That he isa “ believer” in the broad sense 
of the term, he is careful to tell us in the following beautiful pas- 
sages: “But all for each, and each for all, is God’s grand spell 
upon the universe, by which he marshals its forces against disorder 
and establishes eternal harmony ; drawing slowly forth his silken 
rainbow-colored ribbon from that mist of threads which hovers be- 
hind the loom.” And, again: “All I would say in this introduc- 
tory lecture is this: that I do not believe in a beginning without 
God, any more than in an end without Christ; and, therefore, you 
may expect to hear me treat all the facts and details of the inves- 
tigation into the early life of mankind upon the earth, not only by 
the rules of the naturalist, but also in the spirit of the spiritualist, 
and with a profound faith in Christianity zs the blooming of the 
century-plant ” (page 18). 

But, then, in connection with these statements, attention should 
be given to what the Professor says, on pages 20 e¢ seg.,—and says 
very justly,—about the difference between an ignorant and an en- 
lightened Christianity, and the absurd use made by some Christian 
teachers of Paul’s admonition to Timothy about “ science, falsely 
so called.” Mr. Lesley writes a valuable commentary upon these 
words, and one which may be profitably studied by many zealous 
men, through the whole of the second lecture, on “ The Genius of 
the Physical Sciences, Ancient and Modern.” With this we are in 
hearty accord; but to some statements in other parts of the book 
exception is taken. 

Educated and thoughtful Christians have pretty generally come 
to the conclusion that the sacred Scriptures, old and new, were not 
intended to teach physical science authoritatively. They are the 
records of spiritual science, and only there are they authoritative. 
The records of the Old Testament give us the history of the slow 
development and training of the conscience in the life of a wonder- 
ful race avowedly selected for that purpose. That is their main 
point, Other things—traditions, views of physical science, arche- 
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ology, etc..—come in incidentally in accordance with the knowl- 
edge of the times, and may or may not be at fault without in the 
least impairing the authority of the records in their proper sphere. 
That is a matter for science, fruly so called,—+. ¢., a knowledge of 
physical fact and the clearly ascertained laws of fact,—to give us 
light upon. And in very truth this has been the noble mission of 
all “vue science in these latter days. In the New Testament, we 
find the highest and most authoritative promulgation of the laws 
of spiritual science, the which, if a man follow, he will be spiritually 
saved. 

If Professor Lesley had simply stated the matter in some such 
way, his utterances in parts of his book would not be as painful or 
seem as harsh and unwarrantable as they do to some who rever- 
ence the Old as well as the New, and consider that, after all, what 
excites his condemnation may be rather a misunderstanding of the 
Old than its own inherent faultiness. For instance, he says, (page 
44,) with reference to some “ Mosaic” records, that they are “ old 
Jew legends, so palpably heathenish and contrary to all we now 
know that it is not worth while to try to show their absurdity.” 
And, again, in speaking of the races of men being different in 
species, he says (page 117): ‘There is absolutely zo reason for 
supposing them to be of one species, except an absurd legend 
ascribed to an ancient Semitic law-giver and preserved among a 
number of similar legends of various dates, inconsistent with them- 
selves, with each other, and with the legends of surrounding na- 
tions. . . . Then, the descendants of Seth are made to live 
each one a thousand years, and, when the earth was peopled, partly 
by a crossing of the human stock with angelic blood, the work of 
the Creator was spoiled and had to be begun again. . . . This 
hotch-potch of old Hebrew legends, made sacred to our hearts by 
lectures from the pulpit and recitations at the mother’s knee,—this 
tissue of absurdity called the Biblical history of the origin of man- 
kind,—is absolutely the sole and entire argument for not consider- 
ing the human races as much distinct in kind and origin as are the 
llama and alpaca, or the vicuna and alpaca, or the springbok and 
the goat,” etc. With reference to this last topic, he further says 
(page 119): “TI account it probable, then, that the races of man- 
kind have always been distinct, and that they probably made their 
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appearance on the planet successively; perhaps the black and 
meagre races first, and the white race last.” 

It is thus plainly evident what Mr. Lesley’s views on these sub- 
jects are, and that he proclaims them contemptuously as being ut- 
terly opposed to the “ tissue of absurdity called the Biblical history 
of the origin of mankind.” But, may it not, after all, and to the 
credit of the “ Biblical history,” as it states its own story, be simply 
the fact that some explanations of the Biblical record involve the 
absurdity, and not the records themselves? Because there is not 
absolute unanimity of view as to what the records really state. 
There are writers who have arrived at precisely the same scientific 
conclusions, as to the variety of the races of men and the ages 
which have elapsed since man first appeared on the earth, which 
Professor Lesley claims to be scientifically true, and yet who, ex- 
tending their researches over a wider field, do not find the necessity 
of stigmatizing the earlier portions of the “ Biblical history” as a 
“hotch-potch,” “a tissue of absurdity.” They dissent entirely 
from the popular understanding of the matter; but they claim, 
that, while the popular understanding is erroneous, the record it- 
self, when its meaning is truly known, is in accordance with—at 
any rate, is not opposed to,—the conclusions which science has 
arrived at in some very important matters. For instance, Dominick 
McCausland, (who has brains enough to be a Queen’s counsel and 
a doctor of laws in the old country,) in his “Adam and the Adam- 
ite,” (third edition, London, 1872, page 151,) after stating the fact 
of the variety of races very much as Professor Lesley has done, 
uses this language: “ Thus, all the evidences that are available on 
the subject—geological, archzological, philological, physiologi- 
cal and historical,—tend to establish the proposition, that, of the 
three apparently distinct races of mankind which are now, and 
have been from time immemorial, inhabitants of their respective 
sections of the earth’s surface, the Caucasian was the last to make its 
appearance.” . . . [Aconclusion precisely that of Dr. Lesley.] 

«“ There is no evidence to the contrary, except the sup- 
posed authority of the Scriptures;” . . . [Dr. Lesley again ; 
only McCausland goeson to say:] . . . “and this,[z.¢., “the 
supposed authority of the Scriptures,”] instead of warranting, for- 
bids the conclusion that the earliest human inhabitants of the earth 
were of the highest type of organization.” He then deals with the 
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true meaning of the Hebrew record, shows it to be clouded by the 
received translations, and arrives at the conclusion stated in the 
preface to the third edition to be “ that the true construction of the 
sacred history of Adam’s creation is perfectly consistent with the 
facts which philosophic research has established respecting the re- 
moteness of the first dawn of humanity on the earth;” and he 
furthermore calls attention to the fact, which is patent, even in our 
imperfect version of the Hebrew original, that the Hebrew records 
themselves incidentally allude to the fact that other races of men 
were on the earth when “the Adamite” first made his appearance ; 
so that the historical portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, “ascribed 
to an ancient Semitic law-giver and preserved among a number of 
similar legends of various dates,” really being in accord (if it be 
only incidentally,) with the latest gospel of science in these matters, 
it is hard to see why one, rather than the other, should be labelled 
“a tissue of absurdity.” 

Now, it will not do to put this aside as a mere after-thought ot 
apologists for the Scriptures. It zs an after-thought, but one of 
honesty, and, furthermore, one of the same sort which men of 
science constantly make in their domain of knowledge when they 
find that they have been mistaken in their understanding of facts. 
It is simply a review of conclusions in the radiance of a clearer 
light ; and it is, from first to last, a question of the right interpre- 
tation of the records in a language confessedly obscure, and which 
may some day be even better understood than they are now. In 
short, by the testimony of competent scholars, the Scriptures, 
rightly understood, no more teach that the various races of men 
are but one race than they teach that the world and all on it were 
made in six literal days of twenty-four hours each. 

Again, with reference to the alleged great age of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, which Professor Lesley also labels “ hotch-potch,” there 
can be no doubt that the general popular understanding of the 
records which give them is that which is naturally suggested by 
the surface of the English—and perhaps other,—versions of the 
Hebrew. But the Professor’s method of dealing with them is not 
the only one. The Rev. T. P. Crawford, a missionary in China, 
was impressed with the inconsistency of this popular view with the 
latest conclusions of science ; and he set himself to study, not the 
English version, but the original language of the records; and his 
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understanding, as a consequence, of their true meaning, enveloped 
as it is in the obscurity of a language very peculiar in its idioms, is 
much more in accord with the present state of scientific knowledge. 
What that is, and how he came to it, is best shown by quoting part 
of the introduction to his book, “ The Patriarchal Dynasties from 
Adam to Abraham.” He begins by admitting the truth of the 
discoveries and conclusions of modern science, and then says: 
“ Divines, as well as scientific men, constantly feel the need of more 
time in which to account for the many evidences of high antiquity 
arresting their attention, than the Hebrew Scriptures, or even the 
Septuagint version of them, seem to furnish. . . . The diffi- 
culty, as I shall endeavor to show, is apparent rather than real, 
having grown out of a general misunderstanding of the tabulated 
names and dates recorded in the fifth and eleventh chapters of the 
Book of Genesis. My attention was first drawn to this fact over 
three years ago [his book was published in 1877], while preparing 
an ‘ Epitome of Ancient History’ in the Chinese language. This 
language, which I have been using nearly a quarter of a century, 
presents many thoughts and expressions in striking resemblance to 
those of the ancient Hebrew. Influenced by this resemblance and 
a casual remark of an ordinary man, I discovered the key, as I con- 
fidently believe, with which to unlock the casket and bring to light 
the true ages of the patriarchs and the system of chronology con- 
tained in those important chapters. I shall, therefore, attempt in 
the present work to establish the two following propositions: I. 
That the antediluvian patriarchs did not live as individual men to 
the marvellous length of over eight and nine hundred years, but, 
on an average, only one hundred and twenty, and the postdiluvians 
one hundred and twenty-eight ; II. That the two tables of Genesis 
present, in regular succession, nineteen patriarchal houses, dynas- 
ties or governments, covering a term of at least ten thousand five 
hundred years’ duration.” Mr. Crawford then proceeds, in the 
body of the work, to show that this mode of interpreting the dates, 
etc., is in strict accordance with the peculiar methods of expression 
inthe Hebrew language; and he makes out a strong case,—one 
which brings the record, correctly understood, into a large measure 
of harmony with the claims of modern science. 

Here, then, are two instances, at least, of Biblical scholars, per- 
haps each one of them as much an authority in his department of 
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interpreting the meaning of Hebrew records as Professor Lesley is 
in his department of interpreting the meaning of strata, bones, 
teeth, buried forests, etc., etc., and who are so far from believing 
that the Mosaic account is a “hotch-potch,” a “ tissue of absurd- 
ity,” that they actually show it to be in accord, when rightly un- 
derstood, with the conclusions of modern science and Dr. Lesley 
himself,—in everything but his jaunty assumption that it is all 
trash. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

While referring to the Scriptures, it may be well to state that 
the Vew Testament, at least, is full of the “ doctrine of the ages,”— 
a doctrine very much obscured, if not entirely obliterated, by the 
perfectly arbitrary paraphrases, rather than translations, of the 
“ authorized”’ English version and of the text of the “ Revision,” 
although the latter does put the correct translation into the mar- 
gin. In reading the Greek, one is constantly struck by the remark- 
able way in which the very phraseology of the text asserts the 
existence of all the “ages” which the most advanced scientist can 
need for his theories. 

Professor Lesley’s book comprises teachings upon two periods,— 
the past and the future, with the present as a bridge between them. 
To the past he devotes nine of the sixteen lectures, with an intro- 
ductory, “ On the Classification of the Sciences.” These lectures 
deal with “The Genius of the Physical Sciences, Ancient and 
Modern,” “The Geological Antiquity of Man,” “The Dignity of 
Mankind,” «The Unity of Mankind,” “ The Early Social Life of 
Man,” “ Language as a Test of Race,” “ The Growth of Architec- 
ture,” “The Growth of the Alphabet,” and “The Four Types of 
Religious Worship.” He then passes to the future, and devotes 
seven lectures to views of it concerning “ The Possible in Destiny,” 
“The Destiny of Man,’ “The Physical Destiny of the Race,’’ 
“The Social Destiny of the Race,” “The Future Economies of 
Mankind,” and “The Intellectual and Moral Destiny of the 
Race,”’—all followed by a full index. 

This article has already reached a greater length than was in- 
tended when it was begun, and the substance of what can now be 
said about the lectures on the future of the race, with all the ques- 
tions involved therein, is simply that those who care to know what 
Professor Lesley’s theories on that subject are had better read for 
themselves ; read, however, with the distinct understanding, that, 
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when dealing with the future, the greatest scientist is as much a 
theortzer as anybody else,—even a theologian. The competent 
physical scientist (and such pre-eminently is the graceful and 
learned scholar who has produced these lectures,) may state, in 
reference to the future, with an authority other men cannot claim, 
what will be the result of the operation of known physical laws. Be- 
yond that, his authority becomes mere conjecture, plausible or other- 
wise, as the case may be. When he gets into the domain of the moral 
and the spiritual, he must doff the gown of his scientific professorship 
and don the theological, and be judged accordingly. A great many 
persons may disagree with Mr. Lesley’s views on such subjects who 
would bow with respectful submission to his scientific dicta. But, 
however one may differ in regard to his theories, those theories 
will be found worth considering. There is great food for thought in 
them. He never grows tiresome. It is hardly fair to judge of an 
author’s work by an extract here and there; but perhaps one or 
two such extracts may give some idea of the spirit in which he 
treats this latter portion of his subject, although they cannot give 
an adequate presentation of the many-sided thought which in turn 
sparkles, instructs, deeply impresses, or, it may be, extorts a growl 
from some theologian who does not look at things through the au- 
thor’s glasses. 

In Lecture XI., on “ The Possible in Destiny,” this passage oc- 
curs (page 297): “Is there a destiny of failure? Certainly not. 
Failure is merely failure; a check from the surrounding success. 
What one gains, another loses; what one loses, another gains. 
Each attains its own possible, though not another’s. There are 
eddies in all rivers. While the whole succeeds perfectly, parts 
succeed only partially. The current shoots ahead, the eddies lag ; 
but the whole river reaches the sea, except what rises into the sky.” 

In the lecture on “ The Destiny of Man,” with reference to the 
element of /fatalism in the ordering of the future, the following 
(pages 303 and 304,) serves as atext for enlarged discourse: “* Kis- 
met, murmurs the Turk, on the approach of the cholera or plague, 
and sits down to smoke his pipe. ‘ Deo volente,’ whispers the 
Christian, as he hurries into the hospital to save whom he can. 
And there he finds already in advance of him the man of science, 
calmly studying the unalterable law of diseases, and the trained 
nurse, instructed in a routine as intelligent and regular as that of 
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the solar system, representing in her sacred person the mind, the 
heart and the hand of God,—all these in one,—and she, also, a fa- 
talist, knowing how to say of any patient, saved / or, doomed! but 
never, damned! The future destiny of mankind is for all to become 
fatalists in the Christian sense; to say: ‘If thou wilt not what I 
will, then, O Lord, I will what thou willst; and so we shall still 
be agreed.’”’ 

With reference to the religion of the future, the author says 
(page 432,) that “it will, in fact, become merely the harmony of 
morality and philanthropy. Morality and philanthropy? For the 
mystic, these are cold words. To the Christian intelligence, they 
are words burning hot with man’s gratitude for the past and confi- 
dence in the future. Words? No, not words, but names,—names 
for a new and future zeal for doing good. ‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived,’ they say; ‘freely give” New names for vital godliness. 
Names for that boundless, absolute, ecstatic, self-sacrificing love of 
the Father, which shone on the face of Jesus the Anointed and the 
Anointer,—which has illuminated the faces of thousands of saints 
and martyrs who died calling on His name and claiming the per- 
formance of His promise that the truth should make them free with 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 

This glorious liberty of truth-seeking belongs to both the au- 
thor and to every reader of this most readable collection of lectures. 
It is one of those contributions to human knowledge which may 
help greatly in the reconstruction of some theological dogmatism 
shown thus to be out of harmony with God’s truth, “ written and 
graven” in the physical structure of His universe, and based only 
on a mtsunderstanding of parts of His written “ word ;” and, be it 
never forgotten, scientists may sometimes dogmatize, as well as 
theologians. J. ANDREWS HarkRIs. 





SCIENCE. 


SCIENCE. 
PROGRESS OF ANILINE CHEMISTRY. 


FEW months ago, we alluded to the rapid growth of 
A this industry in Europe, and it is a source of gratification 
to learn that the effort is now being made to manufacture aniline 
colorsinthiscountry. For several years past, we have been export- 
ing large quantities of the raw material, called anthracine cake, to 
Europe, and importing the coloring materials made from it, paying 
a high price to the foreigners and also an import duty of fifty cents 
a pound and thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. The consumption of 
aniline colors in the United States is rapidly increasing, and has 
already attained large proportions. The manufacture is confined 
to a few large houses, representing English capital and German 
skill; while the profits are such as only great monopolies can 
demand. Some idea of the importation of aniline into this country 
may be gained from the following interesting report of our consul 
(Mr. Mason,) at Basle, Switzerland. He says: 

« The records of this consulate show that the exports of aniline 
colors from this district to the United States during the past quar- 
ter amounted to 278,041.37 francs, an increase of 90,737.34 francs, 
as compared with the returns for the same quarter of last year. 
As has been repeatedly stated in these reports, the trade in aniline 
products is the one branch of manufacture and commerce that 
shows a constantly increasing vitality and importance. The ex- 
ports of ribbons and watches, silk-tissues and cheese, vary with the 
changing seasons and fluctuating markets; the shipments of the 
wonderful dyes which the skill of modern chemists has evolved 
from bituminous tar show a steady and uniform increase. 

«Other branches of manufacture are mature and fully expanded ; 
the aniline marvel, like electric illumination, is in the full vigor 
and interest of rapid and profitable development. It offers a field 
in which new discoveries are of enormous value, and in which in- 
telligent energy, backed by competent capital, can hardly fail to 
command financial success. 

“ For these reasons, and because the United States offer peculiar 
advantages for aniline manufacture,—by reason of the abundant 
materials which they possess,—I have thought proper to add 
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something more comprehensive and complete to the several brief 
suggestions already submitted on this subject. 

“ Aniline colors are manufactured by treating one or more of 
three substances—viz., benzole, anthracine and naphthaline,—with 
salts of copper, salt, and other chemicals and acids, under various 
conditions of pressure and temperature. The benzole, anthracine 
and naphthaline are obtained from the decomposition of coal-tar in 
the following proportions : 

«From one hundred pounds of coal-tar there are derived : 

“ Benzole, ° . r : ; ‘ ° . - pounds, 2% to 3 

“ Anthracine, . . ° ° . ° . . 2o°= K%to % 

“ Naphthaline, . . ‘ : " : ‘ ° . «© & ee 

«“ There are thus derived, from each one hundred pounds of tar, 
from nine to twelve pounds of products available for the purposes 
of aniline manufacture. Of these, the most important is benzole, 
which is composed of twelve parts of carbon and six of hydrogen. 
It, therefore, offers the two fundamental elements in proportions 
which, when combined with other elements by chemical processes, 
produce a great variety of brilliant coloring matters and practi- 
cally perfect substitutes for numerous organic materials of large 
commercial value. 

“ Thus far in Europe, the distillation of coal-tar and the manu- 
facture of aniline colors have not been combined by any one cs- 
tablishment. The manufacture of aniline materials from the tar is 
one branch of business ; the production of colors from these ma- 
terials is quite another. Aniline color-makers prefer the English 
benzole, as being more rich and productive, although benzole is 
largely manufactured in France and Germany. The English pro- 
duct costs in London from one dollar to one dollar and ten cents 
per gallon ; that made on the Continent is somewhat cheaper. 

«From anthracine, the second product of coal-tar, is manufac- 
tured alizarine, the substance which has almost entirely superseded 
madder and destroyed the profitable culture and sale of that com- 
paratively expensive vegetable dye-stuff throughout the world. 

“From naphthaline is made the beautiful variety of light albo- 
carbon colors, so important in the repertory of modern dye-stuffs. 

«“ There are now manufactured, in the four large aniline color 
laboratories within the district of Basle, between forty and fifty 
different dyeing materials, which are variously used for coloring 
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silks, cotton, leather, and other substances, as well as for the manu- 
facture of colored writing and printing inks. Many of these colors 
are readily soluble in water, and unite perfectly with the goods 
without the use of a mordant; others are soluble in alcohol or 
water impregnated with acids; and still others require the use of 
mordants to render the color clear and permanent. The strength 
or coloring capacity of some of these dyes is wonderful, a single 
grain or crystal of the solid pigment being enough to make a dye 
sufficient to color a large quantity of textile material. Another 
noticeable quality is the superior affinity of the aniline color for 
the fabric to be dyed. This is so positive that in many aniline 
dyes repeated immersions of silk, cotton or wool take up the whole 
amount of color, leaving the water or spirit in which it was dissolved 
almost transparent and pure. 

«For the more complete information of those interested, and to 
illustrate how a whole gamut of gradually deepening tints and 
shades can be produced from one color by simply increasing the 
strength of the dye or adding certain chemicals, there are inclosed, 
as a supplement to this report,— 

“1, Samples of sixteen principal aniline coloring substances ; 
viz., safranine, erythrosin, fuchsine, malachite green, scarlet, acid 
green, alkali blue, methyloidet, eosine, gray, methyl blue, orange, 
cotton blue, opal blue, sienna brown, aniline indigo. 

«2. Samples of thirty-three shades and tints of silk colored 
with aniline dyes. 

«3. Sixty samples of colors on woollen yarns, adapted to all 
kinds of weaving, knitting and embroidery. 

“4, Samples of eleven shades of gray, blue and brown wool, 
dyed with different combinations of one material ; viz., the recently 
discovered indigo substitute.* 

“ The value of this latter discovery will be apparent when it is 
remembered, that, while vegetable indigo costs at wholesale in 
Europe three dollars and twenty cents per pound, this aniline sub- 
stitute for it, which produces a scale of perfectly solid, permanent 
colors, can be created in exhaustless quantities and sold at a profit 
for fourteen cents per pound. Even in India, where the culture of 
vegetable indigo has long been an important branch of agriculture, 
and in China and Japan, where the popular taste for color amounts 





ae These samples may be seen at the Department of State, Washington. 
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to a passion, these aniline dyes are rapidly superseding all others, 
and a large proportion of the colors manufactured in the district of 
Basle are sent directly to the remote East. 

“ From the American standpoint, the whole subject of aniline 
chemistry is undoubtedly of the highest interest and importance. 
Coal-tar, as well as the fuel and other materials used in the distilla- 
tion of benzole, anthracine and naphthaline from that substance, are 
all more cheap and abundant in the United States than in any part 
of Europe. The acids and chemicals required in producing aniline 
colors from the three products named may be somewhat more 
costly at home than abroad; but the high duties which are at 
present levied on imported aniline colors will far more than com- 
pensate for this slight disadvantage. It is simply a question of how 
soon American capitalists will see their opportunity, and, by en- 
gaging practical and competent European chemists, establish this 
wonderful branch of manufacture on a large and profitable scale in 
our own country. In order to attain the best results, the scope of 
a single firm should include the production of aniline materials 
from the tar as well as the manufacture of colors from these mate- 
rials by the methods already in use. 

“Reference has been made in previous reports on this topic to 
the fact that the residuum of petroleum refineries—the dark syr- 
upy liquid left in the retorts by the process of distillation,-—has 
come into prominence as a source of benzole and other aniline 
materials. Of the practical value of this discovery, it is, perhaps, 
somewhat early to judge definitely; but highly interesting and 
promising results have been already attained. The opinions of 
experts on this subject vary from wary skepticism to entire confi- 
dence ; but recent developments would appear to give the optimists 
a decided advantage. 

“The production of benzole from the refuse of petroleum was 
discovered, about three years ago, by a professor of chemistry in 
the Polytechnic School at Zurich. His process consisted in passing 
the petroleum vapor over a surface of heated bricks or tiles; but 
just at the moment of success the overworked brain of the chemist 
became deranged, and in a fit of temporary madness he committed 
suicide, leaving the only knowledge of his discovery with a clever 
young student who had served as his assistant in the laboratory. 
The student resumed the experiments, attained what was regarded 
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a practically successful result, patented the discovery in the United 
States, and has recently established a laboratory there, with capital 
furnished from Basle, to develop his process on a commercial scale. 
It is believed here, by those in the best position to know all the 
facts, that the success of this enterprise is demonstrated. 

«Within the past few months, some notable discoveries have 
greatly enlarged the scope of aniline production. From benzole, 
as derived from petroleum, there are now produced, in experimental 
quantities, extracts of vanilla and cinnamon, which are chemi- 
cally identical with the same extracts produced from natural vege- 
table materials. Not only this, but the German chemists have 
essayed to produce guinine by similar methods, and have already 
attained results that warrant their confident expectation of early and 
coinplete success.* 

“There is now in process of organization in Central Europe a 
company with large capital to establish in the United States a 
manufactory of flavoring extracts and substitutes for various vege- 
table drugs from aniline materials. 

«“ The circumstances under which this information has been ob- 
tained preclude a more detailed allusion to the subject in this con- 
nection; but the mere statement of the fact should be sufficient to 
show the rapidly broadening field of aniline chemistry and indicate 
its future possible importance as a source of wealth in the United 
States. All these discoveries are of vast commercial value, and 
are, as a matter of course, carefully guarded. 

“The earliest fruits of such inventions will be inevitably har- 
vested, even in the United States, by European capitalists and their 
chemists, who are so far in advance of their American competitors 
in this whole field of research; but it is contrary to the traditions 
of American enterprise that our country should remain perma- 
nently dependent upon foreigners for what can be readily manu- 
factured at home. It is asserted, with what truth I am unable to 
judge, that, in so far as the manufacture of aniline colors has been 
attempted in the United States, the result has been more or less 


* Quinine has not yet been artificially produced ; a substance called “ chinoline” 
is manufactured from aniline, nitro-benzole, glycerine and sulphuric acid, which, though 
chemically different from quinine, closely resembles it in its effects and has been used 
medicinally as a substitute for quinine. It is predicted that the next step will be the 
conversion of artificial chinoline into quinine, 
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unsatisfactory, the home-made dyes being inferior in quality to 
those imported from Europe. If this be true, the only cause for it 
must be want of experience and skill in the processes of manu- 
facture. 

“In respect to abundant and excellent materials, and a tariff 
that should stimulate and protect competition, the United States 
certainly enjoy advantages which are unequalled by those of any 
other country.” ; 

DARWIN AND HIS CRITICS. 

The biographical notices of the late Mr. Darwin which appeared 
simultaneously with the cable announcement of his recent death, 
have, no doubt, served to familiarize everyone—to some degree, at 
least,—with the life and life-work of this remarkable investigator ; 
but a few reflections thereon may not be out of place in these notes 
of current events of scientific interest. 

It is undisputed that Darwin’s investigations mark an epoch of 
the greatest importance in the history of the intellectual and scien- 
tific progress of his time, and it is probable that no other phil- 
osopher of modern times has exerted an influence in any degree 
comparable with that of the world-renowned author of the “ Origin 
of Species.” Certain it is that no one has succeeded in eliciting 
such keen controversy within the ranks of rival schools of phil- 
osophy, or of awakening such bitter animosity in the minds of the 
more numerous professors of various theological creeds. 

Whatever views we may individually entertain in regard to the 
tendency of Darwin’s teachings, we cannot but admire the equa- 
nimity with which he bore the sarcasms of his rivals and the gross 
misrepresentations of his more or less ignorant critics, who, blinded 
by prejudice, did not hesitate to accuse him of blasphemy and other 
sins. So far from resenting such attacks, he seems always to 
have courted the fullest criticism, and even to have pointed out, 
with conscientious pains, the weak spots in his arguments, showing 
a philosophic spirit, devoid of passion, exhibiting a love of 
“truth for truth’s sake,” and a fearlessness of the consequences ot 
expressing his convictions, which should call forth the approbation 
of all who admire such truly moral qualities. It is a trite remark 
that “ the world moves;” and we are just as powerless to stay the 
progress of thought as we are to alter the eartii’s revolution in its 
orbit. The most startling hypotheses—those which seem to de- 
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viate most widely from the accepted opinions of one generation,— 
so often become the orthodox tenets of the next succeeding one, 
that it is foolish, if not dangerous, to condemn any new doctrine 
of the formation of our world or any new theory of nature’s op- 
erations in it, simply because it does not harmonize with our ac- 
cepted cosmology. In point of fact, our views of the universe and 
its Author are continually undergoing changes, which are, for the 
most part, so gradual that they are imperceptible to our narrow 
view ; but we have only to cast our mental vision backwards for 
one or two generations to find, perhaps to our surprise, that many 
of our most familiar doctrines were, at their first inception, eyed 
askance by those whom we are accustomed to-day to consider as 
our beacon-lights. 

Wedeprecate the controversies between “ religion” and “ science,” 
which have waged so fiercely during the past few years, as they 
seem to us to be as demoralizing in their tendency as they are 
unnecessary. Is it rational to suppose that the mind of man can 
remain fixed, as though cast in an iron mould, in the midst of such 
activity and such discoveries as characterize our present era? 
Must man’s faith be something forever differentiated from his under- 
standing? Is he to add, to the sufficiently numerous mysteries en- 
compassing him on all sides, the still greater one that two diametri- 
cally opposite doctrines may both be true? for instance, that the 
world was made in six days, /iterally, and yet that vast cycles of 
time were consumed in its gradual evolution from a chaotic mass? 
Is the professor of Christianity ecessarily so jealous of his faith 
that he cannot allow the light of science to penetrate irto its sacred 
abiding-places? or does he justly fear that the truths of science 
will conflict with the truths of revelation? 

When we see the philosopher devoting his life to the search for 
truth, without the thought of reward, other than that which comes 
through the love of truth,—when we see whole classes of new facts 
brought to light, all tending to prove the unity of law and harmony 
of purpose running through nature’s complex operations,—when we 
see such investigations often resulting in actual benefit to man, as 
well to his physical as to his intellectual needs,—may we not admit 
that the labors of these men are not only productive of good 
results, but indicative of good motives? We should, at least, 


_ 
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understand both the results and the motives before we venture to 
condemn either, 

The North American, in commenting upon the cable reports of 
the allusions made to Mr. Darwin by the English divines, says: 
“The change of feeling which has taken place in England within 
the last twenty years is strikingly illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween the honor that is being paid to Charles R. Darwin’s genius, 
now that he is dead, and the obloquy which was heaped upon him 
by the clerical and the middle-class press when his famous theory 
of the descent of man was first made public. The book which 
made his reputation aroused a furious storm of antagonism and de- 
nunciation. Darwin was abused without reserve, and was declared, 
on the one hand, to be a lunatic, and, on the other, to be a malig- 
nant atheist and an enemy of religion. Pious people groaned in 
spirit at the mention of his name, and were inclined to wonder 
that the publication of such atrocious doctrines should be per- 
mitted. o-day, he is to be honored with burial in Westminster 
Abbey ; and the leaders of the Anglican Church are declaring 
from their pulpits that his opinions are not inconsistent with the 
teachings of the Scriptures.” ZERO. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE resignation of Cadwalader Biddle, Esq., for twenty years 
TT Secretary and Treasurer of the University, struck many a 
graduate, as it did every trustee and officer of instruction and gov- 
ernment, as the severance, not of an official relation, but of the 
more cordial relation of friendship. The writer of this paragraph 
paid term-bills as a student to Mr. Biddle, and he has since de- 
posited many a University check with Mr. Biddle’s signature at- 
tached. His experience is that of not a few members of the 
present University staff; and he does not fear to challenge their 
testimony, as he is happy to bear his own, not only to the rare 
ability and fidelity with which Mr. Biddle discharged his every 
duty during the long period of his service, but also (and especially,) 
to the singular courtesy which characterized his every act. Mr. 
Biddle was actually anxious to do one a favor; no appeal to him 
within the bounds of his duty ever failed to be honored, and that 
with a kindliness of manner, a gentleness of spirit, and a genuine 
sympathy, that touched the recipient of the favor far more deeply 
than even the favor itself. 

The office laid down by Mr. Biddle has been held by his 
brother, Caldwell K. Biddle, (1853-62,) and his father, James C. 
Biddle (1830-8). Both Cadwalader and Caldwell K. Biddle 
graduated from the Department of Arts; and it is a cause of con- 
gratulation that their mantle, though now divided, has fallen on 
two other University graduates,—Wharton Barker (1866,) as Treas- 
urer, and the Rev. Jesse Y. Burk (1862,) as Secretary. So may it 
ever be, that the sons of the University render her her most im- 
portant services! 





By the way, speaking of University graduates now in her ser- 
vice, it may be doubted whether even the Alumni themselves 
know how largely they are represented in her councils and her 
faculties. The Provost, nine Trustees, the Treasurer, (who is also 
a Trustee,) the Secretary, and at least thirty-seven Professors and 
other instructors, are graduates of one or more departments. Be- 
sides, the Central Committee will soon bring thirty more graduates 
into at least a collateral position ; and there cannot be an Alum- 
nus of any year who does not consider it his bounden duty to 
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adopt the University’s interests as his own. It is Gospel truth 
that free reception of benefits implies an equally free giving in 
return; and surely the Alumni cannot now count themselves 
neglected. 





The following books have recently been added to “ The Rogers 
Engineering Library :” 

«Separate System of Drainage,” Monson. 

“Intermittent Downward Filtration,” Denton. 

“ Purification of Water-Carried Sewage,” Robinson and Melliss. 

«“ Sanitary Engineering,” Denton. 

“ Manual of Heating and Ventilation,” Schumann. 

“ Waterworks,” Hughes. 

«“ Architect’s Letter,” Masters. 

“ Plumber and Sanitary Houses,” Hellyer. 

“ Healthy Dwellings,” Galton. 

“ Dwelling-Houses,” Corfield. 

“ House Drainage,” Ough. 

«“ American Sanitary Engineering,” Philbrick. 

“ Thermodynamics,” Rontgen. 

“ Plumbing, House-Drainage, Etc.,” Buchan. 

“ Dictionary of Engineering,” Spon. « Supplement,” three vol- 
umes. 

“Materials and Construction,” Campin. 

“ Elements of Machine Design,” Unrin. 

“ Graphical Statics,” two volumes, Du Bois. a 

“ Erlewchterungs Tafeln,” Crelle. 

“ Rectilinear Motion,” Atwood. ; 

“ Mécanique Analytique,” two volumes, Prony. 

“Skeleton Structures. Steel and Iron Bridges,” Henrici. 

“ Cours de Mécanique,” two volumes, Duhamel. 

“ Lecons de Mécanique,” Navier. 

“ Resistance des Matériaux,” Morin. 

“ Mécanique,” Sonnet. 

“ Théorie Mathématique de l Elasticité des Corps Solides,”Lamé. 

“ Mécanique.” Carnot. 

“ Dynamics, Construction of Machinery, Equilibrium of Struc- 
tures and Strength of Materials,” Warr. 
“ Mechanics of Fluids,” Jamieson. 
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“ Mechanics of Engineering,” two volumes, Weisbach, 
“ Elements of Mechanics,” Nystrom. 

“ Mechanics of Engineering,” Whewell. 

“ Caloric,” Metcalfe. 

“La Représentation des Corps,” Bardin. 

“ Dynamics,” Nystrom. 

“ Mississippi and Ohio Rivers,” Ellet. 

“Examples for Roofs,” Trendall. 

“ Report on the Art of War in Europe,” Delafield. 

“ Topographical Drawing,” Smith. 

“ Construction des Théatres,” two volumes, Cavos. 

“ History of Manual Arts, 1661.” 

“ Cours de Mécanique,” Belanger. 

“ Graphische Statik des Maschinengetriebe,’ Hermann. 
‘Motion of Points and Motion of a Rigid Body,” Whewell. 
“ Gravitation,” Airy. 

“ Railway Engineering and Earthwork,” Baker. 

“ Treatise on Bracing,” Bow. 

“ Hydraulic Formule,” Neville. 

“ Construction of Oblique Bridges,” Bashforth. 

“The Linn-Base Decimal System,” Mann. 

“ Cours de Topographie,” Lalobbe. 

“ The Algebra of Ben Musa.” 

“ St. Louis Bridge,” Woodward. 

“ Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments,” Beaufoy. 

“ Théorie des Determinants,” Brioschi. 

“ Nociones de Fisica Elemental,” Torres. 

“ Poor’s Railroad Manual, 1869-70.” 

« Construction of Roads and Bridges,” Rogers. 

“ Theory of Equations,” Todhunter. 

“ Inventional Geometry,” Spencer. 

“Strength of Materials for Steam Boilers.” 

“Report on the Industrial Arts, Paris Exposition, 1867,” Bar- 


nard. 


“United States Geological and Geographical Survey of Idaho 


and Wyoming,” Hayden. 


‘Report of the United States Geological Survey,” King. 
“Monograph of North American Pinnipeds,” Allen. 





* United States Geographical Survey,” Volume 8, Archeology. 
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“ Saggio delle Opere dt Leonardo da’ Vinci,” Codice Atlantico. 

“ Monographie du Nouveau Théatre du Vaudeville, Paris,” 
Magne. 

“ Castelli e Ponti di Maestro Niccolo Zabaglia e Obelisco Vat- 
cano,’ Domenico Fontana, Roma, 1743. 

“ Architectonographie des Théatres,’ Donnet, Orgiazzi e¢ Kauf- 
mann. 


Presley Blakiston, of Philadelphia, has published a book by Dr. 
Edward T. Bruen, the Demonstrator of Clinical Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania, entitled « A Pocket-Book of Physical 
Diagnosis.” To quote the language of a recent review: “ The 
work treats of the diagnosis of the diseases of the heart and lungs, 
and is full of practical hintsand valuable points. The pathological 
changes giving rise to the symptoms, and physical signs, are de- 
scribed in a concise and thorough manner at the beginning of each 
chapter, and the author refers to them again and again when he 
explains the physical signs of the particular group of diseases under 
consideration. In this way, the student is led to reason out for 
himself the source of the sounds he hears when making an exami- 
nation of the chest, and thus becomes independent of mere memo- 
rizing of sounds, which, at best, is a difficult task.” 


The first volume of the Juternational Encyclopedia of Surgery, 
which Professor Ashhurst is editing, has been published, and ap- 
pears to be exciting quite as much attention in England as in this 
country. It has been very favorably reviewed by several of the 
London journals, and particular praise is given to the articles by 
American contributors. The French translation of Vol. I. is in 
active preparation, and will shortly be published by Messrs. Bailliére 
in Paris. It will also be translated into Spanish. The second vol- 
ume will, it is expected, be issued during the coming summer. 


- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Joun Quincy Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Before considering this very excellent book, a word should be 
said of the proposed series of “ American Statesmen,” of which it 
forms the first number. It is announced as a series of biographies 
of men conspicuous in the political history of the United States, 
and with the object, not to give merely a number of unconnected 
narratives of men in American political life, but to produce books 
which shall, when taken together, indicate the lines of political 
thought and development in Amerjcan history,—books embodying 
in compact form the result of extensive study of the many and 
diverse influences which have combined to shape the political his- 
tory of our country. It is very evident, therefore, that this series 
of books is one of the most important which has been projected 
for a long time; for it will cover much ground heretofore almost 
untouched, and will present to the masses of the people what, just 
at the present time, they are so willing and even eager to have,—a 
political history of our country from the War of the Revolution to 
the War of Secession, in a form which will be intelligible, agreeable 
and instriictive. In the lives of our eminent statesmen will be found 
embodied the political history of our country, and from the well- 
written lives of such men, which everybody will gladly read, will 
be gained an insight into the scenes in which they played a leading 
part, far deeper and clearer than can be obtained from ponderous 
histories, which so few people will read at all. The life of John 
Quincy Adams fitly begins the series; there are announced for 
early publication the lives of Alexander Hamilton, John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson and John Randolph ; and those of James Madison, 
James Monroe, Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, Patrick Henry, to- 
gether with Thomas Jefferson and Daniel Webster, are in prepara- 
tion. They will be issued in uniform sixteen-mo volumes, at the 
price of one dollar and twenty-five cents each. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., the publishers, and Mr. Morse, the editor, will deserve 
the best thanks of the public for projecting so valuable a series of 
books. 

In his life of John Quincy Adams, Mr. Morse has performed 
his difficult task extremely well. For it is a task of more than 
ordinary difficulty to treat so large a subject in so small a compass; 
to sum up in a small book of some three hundred pages the char- 
acter and public work of a man who labored with indefatigable 
zeal and industry for more than sixty years in public life, and whose 
own notes of his work, as recorded in his dairy, fill twelve large 
volumes. The very fact of having this splendid mass of material 
at his command has made Mr. Morse’s task the more difficult, 
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and the crowning excellence of the book is to be found in the fact 
that the biographer presents to us, in this small volume, a life-like 
picture of the subject of his pen, such as could not otherwise be 
obtained, except by a careful study of the whole diary of the great 
statesman as well as of the historical events occurring during the 
long period of his public life. Although Mr. Morse is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the subject of his portraiture, his delineation of 
his life and character is thoroughly just and truthful, both in its 
outline and in all its details. There is no attempt to ignore or 
cover up those peculiar traits of character, disposition and tem- 
perament which made John Quincy Adams the most unpopular 
man in public life of his time, or that peculiar hardness which de- 
veloped only censoriousness and acrimony, and which seemed to 
make so unlovely the character of this man of many enemies and 
of sofew friends. On the contrary, these traits are brought out and 
expressed in the portrait with marked distinctness and in almost 
painful detail, and in the completed picture we see them, not as the 
characteristics of a man small in intellectual calibre and mean in 
spirit, but rather what they really are,—the accidental accompani- 
ments of a splendid intellectual development united with a singular 
intensity of purpose, untiring energy, indomitable power of will, un- 
compromising integrity and unflinching courage, and displaying an 
apprehension of the highest problems of statesmanship so strong 
and so comprehensive that the whole character of the man and 
his career as a statesman have alike commanded the admiration of 
the world. A Minister abroad at the age of twenty-seven, a State 
Senator at thirty-five, and in the national Senate a year later, Sec- 
retary of State at the age of fifty, and President at fifty-seven, and 
then, at the age of sixty-three, entering the House of Representa- 
tives, and remaining there until his death, at the age of 
eighty-one, the life of John Quincy Adams presents an in- 
stance of a political career unparalleled in length and diversity 
in the history of our country. His active political career, extend- 
ing from a period shortly after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution down to the close of the Mexican War in 1848, covered 
almost the whole of that glorious period in .which our national 
Government was firmly established and its policy defined, that later 
and much less glorious period which marked the decline of the true 
principles of republican government in the substitution of the 
vicious system of party spoils for the good civil service contem- 
plated by the founders of our Government, and also that later 
period in which arose the agitation of those disputed questions as 
to slavery which led ultimately to the great upheaval of the nation 
in the war of secession. Very fitly, therefore, the life of John 
Quincy Adams begins the series of biographies of American states- 
men which Mr. Morse tells us is intended “to indicate the lines 
of political thought and development in American history, and to 
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embody in compact form the result of extensive study of the many 
and diverse influences which have combined to shape the political 
history of our country.” For John Quincy Adams was the last of 
the line of great statesmen who filled the Presidential chair, and 
his Administration was the last in which the true principles of good 
government were faithfully and honestly applied at every point. 
Just now, when the conviction is forcing itself upon the minds of 
the people that before it is too late we must get back into the path 
of good government from which we have gone so far astray, no 
better guide could be offered to us than this study of the life of one 
so conspicuous for purity of patriotism, singleness of purpose, and 
broad, intelligent statesmanship. 5 


Tue Socrat Law or Lasor. By William B. Weeden. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1882. 


In reality, a series of six explanatory essays, treating of “ Per- 
sonal Property,” “ The Corporation,” “the Guild,” “ Labor Asso- 
ciations,” and “Society, New and Old.” Beginning with the 
earliest form of society,—the family,—the writer brings us through 
much that is of interest to the student of political economy, shows 
us the shaping influences of religion and the growth of law, until 
he reaches those vexed questions concerning capital and labor, 
which, for so many a day, have been ringing in our ears, with so 
little prospect of a practical solution. Whether capital employs 
labor or labor employs capital, it would be a difficult matter to de- 
termine, in view of the eminent authorities who have argued con- 
clusively on either side ; but certain it is that all the arguments and 
theories which have thus far been advanced do not touch the root 
of the trouble, which, after the lapse of every few years, breaks out, 
in some variation of the old form, betweenemployer and employed. 
The suggestions here offered tend to prove that underlying all 
these questions is an important element, which the author calls 
“the social need,” a force caused by the combination of human 
will and human circumstance, and without which this working-day 
world would soon develop a millenium, when the “ boss” would 
boss no longer and the “ hands” would no more cry out: “ Let us 
strike!” From this “social need’”’ have sprung, not only the pro- 
ducts of united capital and labor, but the many and intricate 
organizations which make up what we call society; and, in order 
to stimulate the “ social need,” and thereby benefit both producer 
and consumer, society must continue its kaleidoscopic combinations 
and urgent demands. Mr. Weeden’s purpose has been to point 
out, rather than define, this process of development,—to show that 
irom earliest times this social law: has called the laborer into exist- 
ence, that it is not a mere economic but a psychologic force, and 
that on it rest four divinely ordained institutions,—the individual, 
the family, the Church, the State. jJ.L, B. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND TO MANITOBA. THROUGH CANADA’S MARITIME, 
MINING AND PRAIRIE Provinces. By W. Fraser Rae. NewYork: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


The preface of this book states that it consists chiefly of letters 
written to Zhe 7imes, of London, with certain additions, and all 
carefully revised. It does not read like the sketchy and superficial 
remarks of an ordinary newspaper correspondent, but more like the 
well-considered observations of a thoughtful traveller. Beginning 
with Newfoundland, Mr. Rae gives an interesting account of its 
early history and settlement, and follows this with a statement of 
its present condition, of the various problems which are now before 
the inhabitants, and of the capacity of development and future pros- 
pects of the country. He proceeds to do the same thing succes- 
sively for Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
There is nothing said about the Canada provinces proper, the author 
apparently thinking enough is already known about these, but he 
gives one chapter to the different railway systems of the Dominion, 
praising the condition and management of the roads very highly, 
and predicting great pecuniary successes for them in the future. 
Indeed, the only fault to be found with the book is that it takes too 
rose-colored a view of everything, and praises soil, climate, inhabi- 
tants and scenery to such an extent as to make us, in this latitude, 
who think of British North America as the source of most of our 
extremes of heat and cold, feel a little doubtful whether the author 
did not listen too willingly to some of the land-agents against whom 
he especially warns intending immigrants. 

Five chapters are given to descriptions of the routes from To- 
ronto to Manitoba, and to Manitoba itself, with its capital city, 
Winnipeg. There are histories of the Mennonite and Icelanders’ 
settlements in Manitoba, and scattered through the book are state- 
ments of the way the Canadian Government deals with the various 
classes of immigrants, as well as with the Indians. Thereare three 
useful maps, the print and paper are very good, and on the whole 
the book is well-suited to one who wishes to obtain information at 
second hand about the countries it describes. R. F. W. 


Arctic SUNBEAMS; OR, FROM BROADWAY TO THE BOSPHORUS. 
By Hon. Samuel S. Cox. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a sprightly and agreeable book of travels, but hardly 
satisfactory to those who look in a book of travels for more than a 
hasty and superficial glance at places of interest. It is questionable 
if the book will prove satisfactory to anyone; for the experienced 
traveller is not satisfied with anything which is superficial, while 
one who has not gone over the same ground as the author, but 
who wishes to be really informed, will not succeed in getting much 
valuable information from Mr. Cox’s book. Perhaps, however, 
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between these two classes of readers there may be a third, who will 
find enjoyment in skimming over the surface of a great deal of 
ground, and in the pleasant and familiar manner of describing 
everything, with an occasional dash of humor, characteristic of the 
author. The journey extends from Holland to Copenhagen and 
Christiania, Lapland, Norway, Sweden and Finland; then to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and finally to Odessa and the Bosphorus. 
The book is to be followed by another, to be called “From the 
Porte to the Pyramids,” from which it would appear that Mr. Cox 
has adopted that very pleasing alliterative form of title which re- 
calls with so much pleasure such delightful books as “ From Corn- 
hill to Cairo.” The book is extremely well printed and the illus- 
trations are good. It is gratifying to see that the Messrs. Putnam’s 
Sons in this, as in so many of their publications, show a kindly re- 
gard for the comfort and welfare of their readers by printing in 
large type and on paper which is not glazed. 


Morocco AND Its PEopLE. By Edmondo de Amicis. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a new book from the pen of 
Signor de Amicis, and this one comes with a special pleasure ; for 
it treats of a country and a people, which, while quite outside of 
the beaten track of ordinary travel, are of very peculiar interest. 
Like all the other books of this very gifted writer, this one has the 
charm, which so few books of travel have, of presenting a vivid 
and life-like picture of both the country and its people; and here 
it is a picture clear in outline and rich in color, such as can be seen 
only through the brilliant atmosphere and under the cloudless sky 
of Northern Africa. Good-tempered, kind-hearted, with a keen 
sense of humor, a careful and accurate observer, and possessing an 
exceptionally brilliant power of description of all he sees, Signor de 
Amicis seems to come up to the full measure of the writer of books 
of travels such as will carry to a large class of readers much informa- 
tion, profit and enjoyment. An entire absence of any effort at 
didactic treatment makes reading his books a pleasure instead of 
a task; and, while much and varied information is the result of 
such reading, there is the pleasurable sensation of acquiring it by 
a species of natural absorption, instead of taking it in specific doses 
into the inner man. Wherever he goes, and whatever new coun- 
tries he may make the subjects of his pen, Signor de Amicis will 
be followed by many admiring readers. S. W. 


ArT NEEDLEWORK. PARTI. OUTLINE Emprorpery. “Art-Work 
Manuals.” Edited by Charles G. Leland. New York: Art 
Interchange Publishing Co. 


The most noticeable feature about this manual on outline em- 
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broidery is the clear and practical manner in which the subject is 
presented to the reader. Such a manual meets very well the 
growing demand for the information so greatly needed by the very 
large number of those who have recently taken up this kind of 
work. For art needlework justly claims a place in the fore- 
most ranks of the useful arts ; and, although since its recent revival, 
among us, a great deal of very crude and inartistic work has been 
done in the absence of proper instruction and of a just appreciation 
of the difficulties of the art, yet, notwithstanding the many draw- 
backs, the movement of this revival has been a steady and a 
healthy one, and very much has already been accomplished. 


The materials of various kinds suggested in the manual for em- 
broidery are all good, and evidently much care has been taken to 
warn the beginner against anything that may be injurious or un- 
satisfactory in starting work. We-must differ, however, from the 
writer of the manual in the opinion that all crewels work equally 
well; in our judgment, the English crewels are superior by far to 
all others for every kind of embroidery. Although great efforts 
have been made by our own manufacturers of crewels, and very 
great care has been used in their preparation, still there remains 
something yet to be done to produce with them that softness and 
smoothness of effect in embroidery which can be secured now only 
by the English crewels. In all other respects, this manual is full of 
good suggestions and will be a valuable aid to any student of em- 
broidery who has the advantage of a good instructor. The manual 
will also go far to impress upon the student the value and im- 
portance of good instruction, which is the one thing especially 
needed to advance the art to a position of practical value in this 
country: E. D. W. 


THe Literary Lire: AUTHORS AND AUTHORSHIP. Edited by 
William Shepherd. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 


This publication is the first of a series in which the editor’s 
aim has been to present to the lovers of literature some interesting 
facts concerning the writers of books, their methods, and their 
efforts to achieve fame, besides much about authorship in its varied 
aspects and from every possible standpoint, all of which form the 
subjects of this initial volume. It consists principally of a compi- 
lation of the best thoughts and opinions of men of great note in 
literature, with a running editorial commentary thereon, both in- 
structive and able. Among the many authors quoted on the 
subjects of which this volume treats, are Thackeray, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, George William Curtis, Matthew Browne, J. G. 
Holland, Mark Twain, Washington Irving and Charles Lamb. 
Their views are given 2” extenso in “ The Literary Life,” and must 
have their due weight and influence with all those who love books 
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and the makers thereof. There will also be found in this work a 
charming collection of anecdotes of famous authors, and of their 
trials, their struggles and their successes. The volume comprises 
thirteen chapters, one of the most interesting of which is “ Con- 
cerning Rejected MSS.” From the first page to the last, there 
is neither a dull nor a commonplace line. Mr. Shepherd is to be 
congratulated on the admirable manner in which he has performed 
his task, and the modesty of his preface, wherein he introduces 
this charming little volume to the public. 


THE ART OF VOICE-PRODUCTION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE METHODS OF CORRECT BREATHING. By A. Patton. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 

The volume before us is a small book, written for the enlighten- 
ment of singers and singing teachers, and contains many valuable 
points and suggestions. The author starts with some general re- 
marks on breathing, and says, very pertinently, that “the correct use 
of the breath in singing is the very essence of vocal art,and, as such, 
is the key-note to success or failure ;”’ and, further on: “ Breathing 
for singing should not deviate from nature’s usual orderly and 
peaceful condition.” He then considers the different methods of 
breathing, which he divides into the clavicular, the costal and the 
aodominal types, the last of which he considers the only correct 
method of breathing in singing. In this division (for there are no 
chapters in the book), the writer takes occasion to give sound ad- 
vice to ambitious singers how to preserve the normal condition of 
the upper air-passages and to warn them against pernicious habits 
of breathing and singing. He then gives a short description of the 
larynx, or “ voice-box,” and of the vocal cords and their mode of 
vibration during vocalization, touching the minuter details of the 
physiological action of the cords in singing. It would, perhaps, 
have been more to the purpose of the author had he improved the 
opportunity offered by the publication of his book to dispel the 
erroneous popular idea that the vocal cords are two semi-elastic 
bands, stretched across the opening of the larynx, and that they 
act solely as strings in the production of the voice ; for it isa well- 
established fact that the vocal cords are not bands, but shelf-like 
projections from the inner sides of the larynx, and that they act 
more as a double reed, such as is used in the hautboy or basson, 
than as strings, in vocalization. He also lays but very little stress 
upon the action of the resonant cavities of the pharynx, mouth 
and nose, although they have more to do with the production of 
a perfect tone than might be imagined. The author is not a be- 
liever in the theory of the registers of the voice, and contradicts 
himself when he says that they are found only in an untutored and 
perfectly natural voice ; while, throughout the book, he lays great 
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stress (and correctly so,) upon the perfect subordination to the laws 
of nature on the part of the singer. 
The typography and proof-reading are excellent, and the book 
is gotten up in a style calculated to do credit to the publishers. 
Cc. 3. 


OptuM-SMOKING IN AMERICA AND CHINA. By H. H. Kane, M. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This book is written by one who has, for some years past, made 
a special study of the abuse of narcotics. Its contents may be 
classed under two heads: First: Facts concerning the drug. Second: 
Facts concerning the smoker. Under the former, it treats of the 
introduction into this country of the vice of opium-smoking, its 
increasing prevalence, the legislative proceedings adopted in certain 
Western States with a view to its suppression, and, finally, the pre- 
paration of the drug for the pipe and the mode of smoking it. 
Certain false ideas and mis-statements concerning this latter point 
are rectified, notably those contained ina recent article in Scribner’s 
Monthly, and in the opening pages of “ Edwin Drood.” Under the 
second head, it describes the effect of opium-smoking upon the 
novice and the haditué, compares these with the results of opium 
eating; enumerates the pathological effects upon the different 
systems and organs of the body, and gives an outline of the method 
and drugs employed by the author for the cure of the habit. 


Dr Kane’s experience has led him to take strong ground in favor 
of the view, that, although the “ physical ill wrought by opium- 
smoking is less than that resulting from the other modes of using 
the drug, the moral deterioration is much greater.” This de- 
moralizing effect is partly due to the fact that opium-smoking is not 
a solitary vice. “I have never,” says Dr. Kane, “seen a smoker 
who found pleasure in using the drug at home and alone, no matter 
how complete his outfit or how excellent his opium.” This state- 
ment is confirmed by the testimony of a San Francisco police-officer, 
quoted by Dr. Kane, whosays: “I have had men who could easily 
buy their own outfits and the purest opium, tell me that when 
the longing comes on them they cannot satisfy it, except in a low 
Chinese den; that the idea of smoking good opium ina clean pipe, 
and in their own rooms, don’t seem to fill the bill.” 

A most interesting fact concerning the habit of opium-smoking 
is its nomenclature, from which source an addition to our already 
large vocabulary of slang may be expected. Thus, the preparation 
of opium for the pipe is called cooking it, and he who prepares it 
a “cook.” Smokers are divided into “ long-draw ” and “ short- 
draw” men, according to the depth of their inhalations, while an 
immoderate smoker is known asa“ fiend.” The smoking apparatus 
is called a “ lay-out ;” a smoking den, a “ joint,” etc. 
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The appearance of this book is well timed. If the author be 
correct in his statements regarding the spread of this vice, public 
attention cannot be too soon directed toward devising means for its 
suppression. We think, however, that its increase is partly to be 
attributed to a species of vicarious action, many of its victims having 
adopted it as a substitute for excessive drinking. Besides the facts 
above noticed, the book contains many others treated in a manner 
that is calculated to interest and attract the general reader as well 
as the physician. Certain mistakes in spelling, such as erethrism 
(p. 93,) and beastiality, (p. 122,) are probably typographical errors. 

P. Fs os 


Cyctop@pia oF Practica Quotations. By J. K. Hoyt and 
Anna L. Ward. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 


When Mary Cowden Clarke prepared her admirable « Concord- 
ance to Shakespeare,” the great army of literary workers and lovers 
of reading were surprised to find what a valuable book it was, and 
wondered how they had managed to get on without it for so long 
atime. But, since a concordance to the writings of a single author 
proved to be so valuable, it became evident that one which would 
serve as an index to the works of all the great writers in prose and 
verse would be immensely more useful ; and it is a rather singular 
fact, that, in these days of active book-compilation, no satisfactory 
book of the kind has been given to the public until the publication 
of the book before us, The books of Bartlett and Allibone are the 
principal ones which have been published; but each of them falls 
very far short of being complete, or even full enough to be of 
really practical value. The very laborious work of preparing such 
a book has been carefully and thoroughly done by Mr. Hoyt and 
Miss Ward, one of whom, at least, as a journalist of long ex- 
perience, is well fitted for the task, seeing that he has a practical 
knowledge of the value of ready access to a vast amount of material, 
and of such a methodical arrangement of it that anything wanted 
may be immediately found. The title of the book is one with which 
we might be inclined to find some fault ; but, in all fairness, we are 
bound to respect the right of authors to give to their books 
whatever names they please; for parents have certainly a right to 
name their own children. The book, itself, in this case, is a most 
excellent one, being a collection of over seventeen thousand 
quotations, from at least twelve hundred authors, very con- 
veniently arranged and admirably indexed. Besides the English 
quotations, there are nearly two thousand from the Latin, anda 
full collection of proverbsand familiar sayings from the Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish, and also a glossary of 
Latin law terms and phrases, and of ecclesiastical terms and defi- 
nitions relating to both the Jewish and Christian Churches. The 
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indices are remarkably full and complete, including one of the 
authors quoted, with the nativity, birth and death of each, a topi- 
cal index of both the English and Latin subjects, a concordance to 
the English quotations, and also to the translations from the Latin, 
with a separate index to the Latin quotations. The book, there- 
fore, being much more than a mere collection of quotations, as 
a summary of useful knowledge from the best thoughts of the best 
writers, will form a very valuable book of reference, and will go 
far to remove the popular impression that the special mission of 
such a book is to lie upon the conventional American parlor- 
table, to be used to while away an occasional five minutes or to be 
diligently studied on the sly to gather an abundant supply of em- 
bellishments for conversation. S. W. 
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